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IT IS NOT YET TOO LATE. 


It is too late now to get the general mass of 
fiouthern farmers to make the 30 per cent cut in 
eotton acreage which Mr. Harvie Jordan says 
must be made in order to keep up prices. 

But it is not too late, Mr. Farmer, for you in- 
dividually to avoid on your farm the excess in 
acreage against which farmers are warned. 

It is not too late even now to take some of the 
land you have bedded and ridged for cotton and 
put it to corn instead. It will be too late in a 
‘few days, but it is not now too late. 

And we most sincerely believe that this is the 
thing to do. Even with last year’s cotton acre- 
age it will be very hard to keep prices on the 
sunny side of the ten-cent mark. 

But the natural tendency is to increase acreage. 
Labor is more plentiful than it has been for 
years, and from many sections we have the om- 
inous news that more cotton is being planted than 
heretofore. 

Yet a cotton manufacturer in whom we have 
implicit confidence tells us that the trade outlook 


fs the worst he has ever known. Few mills are 
running on full time, and a general shut down 
for sixty days is contemplated. ‘‘At prices now 
Offered for our class of goods,’ he says, ‘‘we 
should have to get cotton at seven cents a pound 
in order to make 10 per cent profit.” 

It is not yet too late, we repeat, to take some 


of your cotton land and put it to corn. Better 
do it. 





IF YOU WANT TO— 


If you want to know where, when, and how 
to buy money-making Percheron horses, read Mr. 
Null’s article on page 3. 

If you want to get some good new ideas about 
Making your home grounds attractive, read 
Page 2. 

If you want to find some good reasons why you 
Should banish whiskey from your drinks, your 
Medicines, and your thoughts, read Dr. Freeman 
On page 5. 

__ if you want to read a good talk on Horseback 
Riding by a lover of horses and riding, turn to 
Page 4 and read Mr. Sidney Johnson. 


If you want to know how the harrow and/| 





pointed out. 


wll be in time. 





Part of a $6,000 Apple Crop—Result of Wise Spraying. 


Your apple trees ave blooming now. Wide-awake jarmers are spraying; in other words , 
they are taking out ‘crop insurance.” for there ts no other way to insure a good crop of good 
frutt except by spraying. A cost of ten cents a tree will do the work, as Mr. Cates recently 


Tf you have not already done so tt ts too late now for you to get your outfit and 
save your frutt crop this year, but we can at least remind you now so that another year you 
Lf you are tired of small yields of scrawny, worm-eaten frutt, do as an 
encreasing number of wide-awake farmers are doing every year: Invest 10 cents a tree in 
spraying and have fruit like you had “in old times.” 








weeder can help you in the working of your young 
corn and cotton, read Mr. Parker’s article on 
page 6. 

If you want to know what your best capital, 
your greatest wealth, is, turn to page 8. 

If you want to know why you should have on 
your farm none but tuberculin-tested cattle, read 
page 13. 

If you want to know how to work your way 
into the sheep business, read Mr. French on 
page 12. , 

If you want to learn many other helpful and 
useful things, read the numerous shorter articles 
to be found in this week’s paper. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

There will be a number of features in next 
week’s paper to make it an issue of unusual in- 
terest. ‘‘Who Hath Believed Our Report?” is the 
title of a stirring agricultural sermon by our 
Professor Massey. 

An article on the corn contest plans which are 
doing so much in South Carolina to stimulate 
the growing of big corn yields will be given by 
Mr. Jas. A. Hoyt. 

Continuing his fine live stock articles, Mr. A. 








L. French will tell how the average farmer can 
work himself into the hog and cattle business. 

The fine article of this week on Horseback Rid- 
ing, by Mr. Sidney Johnson, will be followed in 
next week’s paper by one equally as good on 
Driving. 

How consumption, one of the worst plagues 
that affiict the human family, is spread by milk 
and butter from tuberculous cows and what ought 
to be done about it, will be discussed in a timely 
article. 


What a surpassing glory belongs to the starry 
heavens these clear evenings! ‘‘How to Recog- 
nize the Principal Stars’’ will be the subject of a 
fascinating astronomical article in the Home Cir- 
cle by Prof. L. D. Watson of the Baptist Univer- 
sity for Women, Raleigh. 

An article on better roads is always timely, so 
we are glad to say that in next week’s paper 
Professor Massey will write on ‘‘Roads and Road- 
Making.”’ : 

And to our North Carolina readers, who are 
so deeply interested in the issue of prohobition 
to be voted on May 26th, an article by Editor 
Foe presenting ‘‘The Case for State Prohibition” 
should have special interest. 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR HOME SURROUNDINGS ATTRACTIVE, 


Study These Practical Plans and Suggestions and Use Them on Your Home Grounds—Your Outlay of Time and Money Wil} ; 


not be Large, while the Returns in Happiness and Satisfaction with Your Home will be a 


In improving the surround- 
ings of the country home, noth- 
ing elaborate is recommended. 


The original outlay in time and | 


money need not be large and 


the cost of maintenance, if the | 
will be | 
next to nothing. A very simple | 
treatment will accord best with | 
the purpose of the plan and the 


scheme is a_ success, 


lives of the people to be bene. 


fited. Farmers are busy people | 


and nothing that 
interfere with the more impor- 
tant operations of the farm is 
to be considered. 


Planning the Lawn, Grounds, 
and Fencing. 


The lawn, or houseyard, as it 
is called to distinguish it from 
the barnyard, is the first con- 
sideration. It is the founda- 
dation of the whole thing and 
on it is built the entire plan. 
It can be as large as the own- 
er desires, but should include 
at least one acre of ground. 
Grading may, or may not, be 
necessary. Good drainage is 
essential and the ground 
should slope away from the 
house, at least towards the 
road or towards the entrance 
to the ground. It is quite im- 
portant that the lawn be in- 
closed if the best results are to 
be secured. Woven wire is 
neat and strong and will keep 
out poultry as well as cattle 
and hogs. 
portion of it needs seeding, the 


ground can be stirred in the | 
spring and oats, timothy and | 
Blue grass and | 
white clover will soon come in | 


clover sown. 


if there is any growing near, or 


they can be sown after the | 
clover and timothy form a sod. | 


In spots where there is much 
wear, it may be advisable to 
lay sod, but this is usually only 
necessary over limited areas. 


Where the residence is al- | 
ready built, the question of its |. 
location is settled and the plan | 


must be made to conform to 
it to a large extent. In select- 
ing a position for a new house, 
it is generally best to locate it 
about the center of the grounds 
and facing the main road or 
entrance. 


The Making of a Picture. 


Planting about the place 
ealls for considerable 
uity, but it gives an opportun 
ity for a display of taste and 
individuality. 
few general principles, no one 
will go far 
changes can be easily made 


when desired, except in case of 
The object in planting | 
should be to make a picture. | 


trees. 


The house is naturally the cen- 


ter about which, the trees and | 
shrubs are to be planted to | 


show it to best advantage. 


There must be a good back- | 


ground. If the background is 
a solid block of a single va- 
riety, a few trees of a different 
habit max be planted back of 
the house to give variety and a 
more natural effect. No trees 
should be planted near enough 
to shade the house, as sunshine 


is going to | 





If the lawn or any | 





ingen- | 


By following a | 


wrong and the | 




















A NEAT FARM HOME, BUT OH, HOW TREE-HUNGRY IT ALL Is! 


This new home just built out in the field by the side of the road can be 
made to appear twice as attractive by a judicious planting of trees and shrubs 
that would render the out-houses less prominent and mark the approaches 
to the home with a surrounding lawn. 




















JUST A GLIMPSE OF A WELL DECORATED LAWN. 


Note here the fine effect of the pleasing stretch of lawn, the open space 
for health-bringing sunshine next to the house, and the trees of varying kinds, 
habits, and heights around the edges. This home is the object of somebody’s 


love, and in return it gives back beauty to the eye and happiness to the 
heart. 








| a rule. 


| able but 


| Flowers 


Thousand Fold. 


must have free entrance in the 7 
interest of health. 


How to Arrange the Trees for 
Best Effect. 


In front, a few trees may be 
set to good advantage. Several — 
irregular groups with perhaps 7 
one or two good specimens set | 
singly, will be sufficient ordi- 
narily. They should not break 
up the expanse of green-sward 
as the chief element of beauty 
in a lawn is the large open 
space (or spaces if the grounds 
are large), but be grouped 
about the edge. The breaks 
between these groups admit of 
different views from the house 
and provide a variety of as- 
pects as it is approached. If 
trees of size are already pres- 
ent, they can be left in part as 
If any seem out of 
harmony, they should come out 
at once, or be left only until 
others can be started to take 
their places. Trees can be se- 
lected to harmonize with the 
home. Low growing, trees of 


| spreading habit match the low 


rambling house, while those of 


| upright growth go with the 
| buildings of greater heighth. 
| Birches, white elm, 


red oak, 
green ash and hackberry are 
reliable trees of fairly rapid 
growth. White oak and hard 
maple are fine trees but rather 
slow growing. Among the 
conifers, Black Hill spruce, 
Austrian pine and the white 
pine are very desirable, the last 
named being the most valu- 
the slowest to ma- 
ture. 


and Shrubs and How 
to Place Them. 

The same general principles 
apply to the planting of shrubs 
and flowering plants. They, of 


| course, can be planted close to 
| the house as long as they do 
| not shade the windows and can 
| be made to add greatly to thé 


beauty of the home. About the 


| lawn, they appear to the best 
| advantage in clumps of solid or 
, mixed species and occupy an 


intermediate position between 


| the grass and the trees. 


A portion of the shrubbery 


| should be selected for its win- 
| ter effect. 
| Japanese rose and wahoo are 
| desirable on this account. All 


Barberry, dogwood, 


the shrubs planted should be 
hardy in the locality. Many 
native plants can be used and 
often give better results thaa 
introduced sorts. One of the 
most meritorious shrubs knowfa 
for any locality is the brida# 
wreath or Spirea van houteil. ~ 
It is beautiful in flower, grace- © 
ful at all times, healthy, free © 
from insects, hardy and easily 
grown. 

Many flowering plants can be 
grown with little or no trouble. 
The tiger lily is hardy and 
takes care of itself. Perennial 
phlox, the peony, iris, etc., Pe 7] 
quire little attention after 7] 
planting. A few vines often = 
add a touch of adornment that 79 
nothing else can. The native 
bittersweet and Virginia creep- 9 
er are good as is also the wild @ 
grape. The clematis and crim- | 
son rambler rose are flowering § 
climbers that give good satis- % 
faction.—E. R. Garner, in lows 4 
Agriculturist. 


, 
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WHERE, WHEN, AND HOW TO BUY PERCHERONS 


Southern Farmers Need Heavier Draft Horses and Should Raise Them at Home Instead of Being a 


Dumping 





Ground for the Shabby Refuse of Western Horse Markets—“I Never Saw a Country, Not Even 


the Ranges,” Says Mr. Null, “Where Horses Could be Grown Cheaper Than in the South.” 


Messrs. Editors: My letter of some 
weeks ago to you, asking your opin- 
ion of the probable results of ac- 
climatizing Percheron horses in the 
black belt, has brought me a number 
of inquiries in regard to that most 
useful and greatest money-making 
race of horses in existence. The 
Southern farmer does not know them 
or their good points, but evidently 
wants to form their acquaintance, if 
I may judge from the number of let- 
ters I have received from five differ- 
ent States. 


Preparing the Way for Better Farm- 
ing. 

We 
from 
six sons 
to us is 
Johnson 
pasture 
a very 


moved here January 20th 
Illinois—that is, wife and I, 
and one daughter—to what 
a large farm, 347 acres, of 
and Bermuda grass hay and 
land; but here it is called 
small plantation. We also 
are bee keepers and brought with 
us half a car of comds, hives, etc., 
a complete extracted honey outfit, 
buying bees and transferring them 
out of all kinds of nondescript 
“gums” on to our combs in our hives. 
Planting twenty bushels of potatoes, 
plowing up Johnson and Bermuda 
grass, harrowing and dragging and 
discing it, digging up trees and 
stumps and _ bushes, hauling off 
bones, rock, bricks, and all kinds of 
broken down machinery that have 
accumulated since long before the 
war, from the few acres we are try- 
ing to fit to plant with a corn 
planter and cultivate with riding 
cultivators; also removing the above 
rubbish from the meadows that have 
been mowed over time after time 
since the Johnson grass chased out 
the negro and his little mule, trying 
to grow cotton thereon; fixing fences 
that have fallen down, cutting bush- 
es and rose hedges out of the front 
yard till we can see the road, ditch- 
ing out the mud holes in the public 
highway till we could’ get to town 
with a wagon, have kept us quite 
busy; and, with your permission, I 
will try to give through your col- 
umns the information asked for by 
my correspondents. 
A Word About Percheron Grades. 
Iam just a plain, common farmer, 
with little education; out the im- 
portance of heavier work stock in 
this section is so great that anyone 
who knows anything about it should 
not hesitate to speak out; even if 
he is not a polished writer. We 
brought four mares and five colts, 
sucklings to three-year-olds. We do 
not want to sell any of them at this 
time. The mature mares’- weigh 
1,350 to 1,700 in working flesh, in 
market shape 250 to 300 pounds 
more. They are grades, seven- 
eighths and fifteen-sixteenths blood 
and better. No colt, no matter of 
how many crosses or if of full blood 
descent, can be recorded if its dam 
is not registered in the Percheron 
record. While there are some rec- 
ord associations that, for a fee, 
would record colts with | five top 
crosses, they are no better for being 
recorded and are not recognized as 
of any value by the trade. A Per: 
cheron horse should be black or 
white, or a mixture of those two 
colors, commonly called gray, while 
the white ones are. sometimes flea- 
bitten in old age. 


Breeding Stock—Don’'t Go to the 
Markets for It. 

The next question all ask is, “If 

you don’t have any to sell, where 

and how can I get them?’’ That is, 





| 


1 


breeding stock; and they are right, 
for they don’t want to go to the 
great markets to buy breeding stock. 


|Horse feeders say fat covers a lot of 


defects. While a fat animal looks 
nice and to bring top prices must 
carry the “big fat,’’ yet it should not 
be kept in any such condition; and 
until the people here learn more 
about feeds and feeding, there is 
little danger of its staying in that 
condition. 


The South a Dumping Ground for 


Chuks and Seconds. 


The farmers in the North Central 
States do most of their work with 
4-horse machénery; and it is built 
for 1,200-pound horses or heavier. 
They use brood mares and three and 
four-yea. old colts; and as fast as 
the colts reach five years, they are 
fattened for market; and the local 
buyers go around from farm to farm, 
picking them up. The best ones are 
sold for use in the cities, other class- 
es to be used as loggers, exporters, 
ete.; but, last of all, the mismated, 
little, pony-built fellows that every- 
body has no use for, are bunched to- 
gether with all the nondescript mis- 
fits of the trotting and road breeds, 
and started south as ‘Southern 
chunks” and “cotton horses;’’ and 
how the Northern farmer pities the 
man who has to make a living by 
working such horses! 


How to Get Good Animals. 


So, you people who want good 
horses, go to the bank of some small 
town in Central Illinois and ask 
them to recommend a reliable horse 
buyer to you. Go to him, tell him 
what you want. He will take you 
from farm to farm, for he knows 
every horse in the neighborhood, 
knows its breeding, will point out its 
defects, will buy it $25 to $50 cheap- 
er than you can; and charge you a 
commission of $5 in full per head for 
his services. You will see the horses 
without any ‘‘fixing’’ and in the con- 
dition of flesh you will want to keep 
them. 


The Time to Buy and the Price to 
: Pay. 

The time to buy such horses as 
{ suppose the bulk of the inquirers 
will want, is from September 1st to 
February. There is no use going be- 
fore the first mentioned date, unless 
you want young stuff, as the farmers 
can’t spare the older till after har- 
vest, when they are ready to turn off 
a few and train younger ones. 

Prices? This week’s Chicago mar- 
ket reports $160 to $385 (if you buy 
as directed, $25 to $50 less than 
market), and that covers a wide 
range of horses. This country was 
never so short on good draft horses 
and prices never higher, nor so many 
raised as now; nor is it likely they 
will be cheaper soon, for the world’s 
work requires larger horses and ma- 
chinery everywhere, except in this 
beautiful Southland, where you do 
just your grandfather did sixty 
years ago. 


as 


What Age Shall You Buy? 

I don't know what is the best age, 
but the young can adapt themselves 
to your conditions sooner and will be 
cheaper at the start. Yet, a team of 
mares weighing 1,500 pounds each 
will cost you $350 in Illinois. 
is common style, or wire-marked, or 
with some slight blemish. With good 
feed and properly handled, they will 
work eleven months in the year; do 
as much work as four of these little 


There is no use going to} 
the markets for that kind of stock. | 





That | 


mules, and raise colts worth $50 to 
$125 each when weaned. We raised 
all the horses we brought here, ex- 
cep one stallion colt. He weighs 
better than 1,200 pounds, is thin in 
flesh and will be two years old in 
August, having been thin in flesh 
when bought. His dam weighs 1,800 
and his sire 2,150, and I think he 
will make a ton horse. 


Quit Spending Your Money for 
Freaks and Castaways. 

Instead of this Southland buying 
up all the inferior and misfit horses 
of more prosperous people, working 
thousands of cattle with such indif- 
ferent results, why not raise them 
and some to sell? - Why raise all 
those knothead cattle (they call 
them freaks and derelicts in the Chi- 
cago market), worth here $7 to $12 
net, two years of age cows $20, when 
the same grass will grow a horse 
worth 10 to 15 cents per pound, cat- 
tle being worth 1% to 2% cents? 
{ never saw a country where horses 
could be grown cheaper than here— 
no even in the range country. 


More Herse Power and Modern Ma- 
chinery Needed. 

Three-fourths of those who wrote 
seem to think that they wanted big 
mares to raise large mules, but do 
they? Are not mules, next to cotton, 
the curse of this lovely land? Cot- 
ton mules are all right, but are they 
not to blame for a lot of poverty of 
this section? It is true, that some 
styles of mares should be bred to a 
jack; but nine out of ten should not. 
Very few Percherons are ever’ so 
bred, for they are too valuable to 
lose their descent. It seems to me 
(while I may be premature in express- 
ing myself), that progress here all 
hinges on draft horses, raising them 
here, and using modern machinery. 
One-fourth of the present acreage of 
cotton in cotton, three-fourths to 
grass, grain, and live stock, will spell 
more cotton (or, at least, as much), 
underdrainage, fertility restored to 
the land, prosperity, a higher stand- 
ard of living, and better citizenship 
in the end. W. D. NULL. 

Prairieville, Ala. 

Editorial Comment: Many mares 
on Southern farms to raise horse 
colts would be better for this section 
as a whole; but the question that 
each farmer will considér for him- 
self is what will net him personally 
the most money, horse or mule colts? 
The average prices of mules and of 
horses show that the average mule 
is worth more than the average 
horse throughout the whole country; 
but Percherons, of course, command 
prices above the average price of 
horses. There is always a _ ready 
buyer for a mule, no matter what its 
age is; and during any considerabie 
war the demand for mules will run 
their value up quickly. It is perti- 
nent, however, that a reference to 
the reports of the Omaha market for 
the years 1901-1905 shows that the 
types of horses classed as ‘‘drafts’’ 
and ‘‘Southern’’ sold for prices that 
made ‘‘drafts’’ from two to three 
times as valuable as ‘‘Southerns.”’ 
Let us have more discussion on these 
lines, especially as to the relative 
profit of raising horse and mule colts, 
more particularly of draft horse colts 
and mule colts. 


“ SUIT 
E 
AFORDED S [ 


AND YOU will 
be better pleased 
ond get better 
values and better 
fitting garments 
than you’ have 
ever worn before. 


REGEN SUITS 


are made strictly 
to your measure 
at a saving to 
you of from 25 to 
40 per cent. 
How we are able 
to do this is fully 
explained in our 
handsome catalog of 
New Spring Styles 
whicn has_ actual 
samples of the cloth. 
Write for catalogue 
today. Suits you will 
pay others a fancy 
price for, we make to 
your measure for 


Dpt. 4 Mfg. Tailors, Atlanta, Ga. fi 
WE WANT YOUR 
Wool, Hides, 


Also Feathers, Ginseng, Roots, Tal- 
low, Beeswax, Pelts, Furs and Etc. 


Ship the above to 
M. SABEL & SONS, Louisville, Ky. 
Established in 1856. 
**Over Half a Century in Louisville.’? 


Write for References: 
Weekly Price List. Any Bank in Louisville 


We are Dealers in Above—not Commission 
Merchants. 


We furnish Wool Bags to our Shippers. 











And iron Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
cooper Bros. 

Raleigh, - ps - « 

Catalogue free. 


N,. ©, 
We pay the freight. 


erkKshire Figs. 
I will book orders for boar pigs for May de- 
livery, from registered sows, sired by my boar 


Lee’s Duke, the son of Master Lee of Biltmore, 
$5.00 each. If registered, #8.00 each, 


SPOTSWOOD BURWELL, JR., 
Route No. 2, Kittrell, N.C. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Fruits, Potatoes, Cabbage, Peas 
and everything in this line to, Write them 
today. They are 

Hewltt & Company, 

10 E. Camden Street, BALTIMORE, Md. 








FOR SALE 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING OUTF:T 


Only used one season. Good Condition. On 
trucks. Price $175.00 f. o. b. Clio, South Caro- 
lina, Reason for selling—have quit farming. 


J. H. BENNETT, 
Clio, S. C. 

WE A Strongest 
het Made_— 

NO Made of High Carbon Double Strength 

Jolled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 

prevent rust. Have no agents. Sel) »% 

mfactory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 

SWe pay alifreight. 37 heights of farm 

WAagend poultry fence. Catalog Free. 

Ny iva COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

wore 7 Box 72 -Winchester, Indiane 





aN - 
nL 











ALL ABOUT TEXAS 


Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma. Homes for the 

homeless, prosperity for the industrious, profit 

forthe investor. ¢layear. Stamp forsample copy. 
AND RANCH, Dallas, Texas. 


LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 
and $2000 ayear. Weteach you at home in 


make three months of your spare time 
oy illustrated lectures and grant diploma with degree. 
Particulars Free. Detroit Veterinary Dental 
College, Detroit. Mich. C) 
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Hints on Horseback Riding. 





How to Bridle, Saddle, and Mount Your 
Being No. V of Our “Horse Talks.” 





By Sidney Johnson, Boydten, Va. 


The first 
to fit the 
but look 
fit. 


thing is a bit and bridle 
horse. This seems easy, 
around and see how few 


a] 

As to the Bits.—If you 
single rein, single bit bridle, then | 
the snaffle bit is the thing, pro- | 
vided, of course, that your horse | 
does not pull hard enough on the | 
bit to be uncomfortable to you. If | 
he is hard on the mouth, then I pre- | 
fer the Kentucky Racking bit, using | 
a leather curb strap instead of a | 
chain curb, as the chain curb is rath- | 
er severe on most horses where only 
one bit is used. When using the} 
double bit bridle I want the chain 
curb, as here you don’t have to use 
the curb as much as when only us- 
ing one bit. | 

The double bit, double rein bridle 


prefer a | 


| 


is used extensively among good | 
horsemen, and it undoubtedly has | 
advantages. When using it the 


snaffle bit should be above the curb 
bit in the mouth. The snaffle should | 
just touch (without drawing up) the 
corners of the mouth. The curb bit | 
should be a_ little lower in the} 
mouth. The curb chain should not 
be fastened until after the bridle is 
on; and before fastening it, twist it 
until it is flat or else it is quite se- 


vere. The chain should not be tight. 
After fastening it, catch the reins 


about six inches from the mouth 
and pull back as if trying to back 
the horse; if the bit stands stiff the 
chain is too tight; if the bit pulls 
back nearly straight with the reins 
the chain is too loose. The curb 
chain should be fastened to the curb 
bit outside of the snaffle bit, and it 
should go around the lower jaw just 
above the chin. Don’t fasten your 
throat latch too tight for it will in- 
terfere with his breathing. 
wt 

Putting on the Bridle.—After the 
halter has been removed, pass the 
reins over the horse’s head on the 
neck, so as to keep them off the | 
ground and to give you a hold on | 
him should he try to move. Stand | 
on his left side, take the headstall 
of the bridle in your right hand and 
as the horse’s head goes into the 
bridle catch the bit in the left hand 
and with the left thumb open the 
lips for the bit. If he is nervous, 
catch the name (foretop) with the 
right hand that is also holding the 
headstall of the bridle. See that 
your bits are wide enough for his 
mouth, but they should not be much 
wider than the mouth. 

7 

Saddle.—There are man_ styles 
used in this section and each one 
has its admirers, but no matter what 
style you prefer, it should be one 
that will not hurt your horse’s back; 
it should be comfortable to you and 
comfortable to your horse. In put- 
ting it on be careful not to put it 
far enough forward to rub the with- 
ers. 

I have read that a bad fitting sad- 
dle would sometimes cause a horse 
to stumble. I have no experience as 
to this, but if your horse is given to 
stumbling it might be well to try a 
change. Bedding a foot deep in 
straw around the front feet in his 
stall will sometimes help to prevent 
his stumbling, as it gets him in the 
habit of lifting his feet. After put- 
ting on my saddle, I always lead my 
horse about ten steps before mount- 
ing and then examine the saddle 
girth, as some horses swell up when- 
ever the girth is buckled, and if led 
a few steps they stop swelling. 





|pad girthed on 
|saddle so that should the saddle slip 


the horse. 


saddle where’ the 
|fastens to 


|ing a three gaited horse (called nat- 
lral gaits) 
| (rise up with the horse) when in the 


| trot. 


|good in that should you be thrown 
|your feet will pull out and you can’t 





Horse, and Then Ride Him— 


independent of the 


it will slip on the pad and not on 


wt 
Stirrups.—Should be full large for 
the feet so that you will not be 
dragged if thrown, or if the horse 
falls. The length of the stirrup is 
a matter of choice. I use a five 
gaited horse, and I prefer the long 
stirrup—by long I mean this: take 
the stirrup in the left hand, hold 
the stirrup leather taut and press 
stirrup against your body just under 
right arm and the fingers of the 
right hand should just touch the 
stirrup leather 
the saddle. The short 
stirrup has advantages to those us- 


ural gaited, because the three gaits 
walk, trot, and canter are the natu- 
as you will want to post 


There are safety stirrups that are 


be dragged by being caught with 
the foot. There is also a device for 
fastening the stirrup strap to the 
saddle, which allows the stirrup and 
stirrup leather both to come off 
when one’s foot catches in the stir- 
rup When thrown, but this last has 
the disadvantage that should your 
horse rear when you are mounting 
you may get a bad fall as the stirrup 
and leather will come off. 


& 

How to Mount.—Stand on the 
near (left) side of your horse—you 
can catch the mane in the left hand 
and the right hand will assist you 
by being put on the saddle. Some 
riders hold the reins in the right 
hand when mounting, but I prefer 
them in the left hand with the lock 
of mane. When mounting a strange 
horse don’t stand too far back to- 
wards the hind legs for he may be a 
kicker. The cowboy, when mount- 
ing a broncho, stands in front of the 
fore-feet and reaches back and pulls 
the stirrup forward and slips the 
food in it, then grabs the saddle 
horn (pummel) and goes up. Of 
course he first has a good hold on 
the reins. 

In riding don’t sit up too straight, 
nor must you slouch in the saddle. 
Keep the elbows near your side, but 
not held firmly against the sides— 
just near the side. Your toes should 
point straight ahead—the foot pa- 
rallel with the horse’s body. Learn 
to grip your horse with your knees 
and legs automatically when he 
shies or misbehaves. Practice only 
can accomplish this. 

7 


and you will seldom need them, yet | 
there are times when they are neces- 
sary, but don’t use them just be-| 
cause you have them on. 

When carrying a whip it should 
be in the right hand, and when you 
use it strike your horse just back of 
the girth. 

Breast straps are necessary when | 
your horse is so shaped that the sad- | 
dle slips back on him. 

& 

If Your Horse Rears.—A 
may rear from being pulled too 
hard on the bit or from fright or 
from pure meanness (the broncho 
will). Usually just as they start up 
they will cease to pull on the bit. If | 
you are quick enough and touch him 
with the spur at this moment he will 
go forward. Sometimes he will at- 
tempt several times before he really 
goes up; if he does this it will give | 
you ample time to use the spur, | 
and when he starts to go forward | 
keep him going. | 

If you are not quick enough to| 
stop him and he gets up, then slack 
on the reins (or you may pull him} 
over) and lean forward on the neck. | 
If he gets up too straight, or seems |} 
as if he might fall back, don’t lose | 
any time, but kick off the stirrups, | 
take hold of the mane or pummel | 
and throw (vault) yourself off to | 
one side out of his way so he cannot | 
fall on you. | 


horse 


a | 
The Five Gaits.—The gaits re | 
aquired by the American Saddle | 


Horse Register are the walk, trot, | 


| 


canter, rack, and running walk or| 


fox-trot. The first three are natural | 
gaits to the horse; the last two are | 
artificial. The running walk is a} 
splendid gait for those who ride 





long distances, or who ride much; | 
it can be taught to many a horse if | 
you will put him in the walk and | 
keep forcing him to walk as fast as| 
he can, but don’t let him trot. You 
will have to keep at it for some time. | 
The rack is almost the same as the} 
singlefoot; it is classed by some as 
the same gait. 
is the same, but it is very near it. 


the saddle and 
the reins; he may only 
or two steps at first, and sometimes 
he may not make a 
the rack, but keep at it and if he 
has it in him he will get to making 
a few steps, and then you will simply 
have to keep him at it. 
say here, some will never 
will not hit the gait, then stop try- 
ing. 
*“Blemishes in Horses.”’ 

One of the foremost veterinarians 

in the country calls attention to one 


| 
but the best riders of this|or two errors in Mr. Sidney Johnson’s 


spurs, 
country use them. I think they are} recent 
essential. I don’t believe in cruelty, | Horses.’’ 


jimportant part in 


| injuries’”’ 


I don’t agree that it | 


To teach your horse to rack first | 
put him in the trot, then sit back in| 
lift his head with | 
make one | 


single step in| 


But let me| 
rack or| 
fox-trot, and if after a fair trial they | 


articles on ‘“Blemishes in 

This veterinarian compli- 
ments Mr. Johnson’s general work, 
but points out that cataract is not a 
disease affecting the pupil of the eye, 


| but the lens—back of the pupil; also 


that concussion plays a much more 
the causation of 
splints than ‘‘blows, kicks, or other 
direct to the parts. In 
“strain of the back tendons,’’ he also 
reminds the reader, the tendon is 
only apparently, not really, bowed 


out. 


“Side-bones are not attached to the 
pastern bones at all. Attached to 
and extending upward from the rear 
and outer portions (wings) of the 
coffin or foot bone are two elastic 
cartilages, which may be distinctly 


| felt just above each quarter in the 
| normal 
|these constitutes side-bones. 


foot. The ossification of 
These 
eartilages are converted into bone, 
and in the process may become con- 
siderably enlarged. And lastly, curb 


is not a bony enlargement, but the 


| swelling of a ligament.”’ 




















Light Running Stag 

Stag plows look like thoroughbreds 
stripped for a race—strong and trim. 
They have that smooth, light running 
quality you cannot describe, but 
which you /ee/, When you want a 
strictly high-grade plow at a medium 


price, get a frameless 
STAG, 


For70 years the 
“leaping deer’’ 
trade mark has 
been the sign of 
all that is best in 
plows. There is 
hardly a man so 
old or a boy so 
young that he has 
not used John 
Deere makes. 


Booklet Beautiful and Quaint 


describes plows, ancient and modern. 
Illustrated by photos of actual plow- 























ing scenes from all_over the world. 
Ask for booklet Mention 
this paper. 








DEERE & COMPANY, Moline, lll., U. S. A. 




















Posting (rising up when the horse 
trots).—To do this you must grip 
firmly with the knees with your 
weight on the stirrups when rising. 
Bend the body a little forward from 
the hips and rise up as the horse 
gives you the impulse—not too high. 
You must rise from the stirrup and 
you should be held steady by the 
zrip of your knees against the 
horse’s sides. Don’t pull up by the 
reins; reins are not on the horse to 
help balance you in the saddle but 
to guide and control your horse. If 
you don’t observe this you will not 
appear to a good advantage. A good 
rider and a good horse should move 
in perfect harmony. 


& 
Whip and Spur.—In some sections 





Ladies’ saddles should have a felt 


there seems a prejudice against 














THE GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., of Atlanta 


AND WAGONS, 


Post paid. 
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OUR NEW MONEY-SAVING CATALOG 


with complete descriptions and 


full particulars will be mailed 























of today who are alert to their own interests 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
who sells the BEST for the LEAST money. 


: « r , Ga., operate the 
only factory in the South selling direct at factory prices. 


OUR DIRECT TO YOU PLAN 





























saves you the drummers’ expense, the jobbers’ commission, and 





enormous dealers’ profits. We can save you from $25.00 to $40.00 
ON RUNABOUTS, TOP BUGGIES, SURREYS, PHAETONS, 
































Write for it ¢ x 
A postal will do, oeg 


Golden Eagle 
Buggy Co. ¢€ 





























Edgewood Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Station 6 
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Does Moderate Drinking Hurt You? 


Dr. Freeman From Thirty Years’ Experience as a Practicing Physician 
Gives His Opinion—‘tHas Caused More Diseases Than Anything Else 
On earth.’’—No., II of Our “Health Talks.” 


By Dr. H. F. Freeman, 


“Does moderate drinking hurt 
you?” You drinking man, there,— 
old at the business,— speak right 
out. Does it hurt you? I wish to 
say from my experience from a med- 
ical standpoint, it does hurt any body 
who drinks it, moderately or other- 
wise. I have practiced medicine for 
more than thirty years, and have 
never seen it do any real good I 
could detect. But on the other hand, 
I do know that I have seen it do lots 
of harm in the sick room. I have 
seen so much depression and _ s80 
many vitiated stomachs from its use, 
I am, and have been for a long time, 
disgusted with it, and have for many 
years doubted a fellow physician’s 
ability when I learned that he pre- 
scribed whiskey in penumonia and 
typhoid fever. It is not a stimulant 
or a food and no good can come of 
it. But on the other hand, it is a 
depressant and a_ disease-producer, 
and in this role no drug on earth is 
its equal. It has caused more dis- 
eases and killed more people than all 
the other drugs on earth. Why pre- 
scribe it, then? I do not. No man 
can say to me, ‘I have the drink 
habit, and ‘thou art the man.’”’ We 
have several other medicines far 
ahead of whiskey in all cases where 
whiskey has been prescribed hereto- 
fore. 


Whiskey is Not a Food—It Increases 
Craving. 


I could go on here and tell you 
of tke physical effect liquor has on 
the brain and all the other organs 
of your system, but it would make 
this paper too long. I repeat, it is 
not a food and does not satisfy the 
craving one may have for it. The 
craving increases rather than being 
satisfied. It rather depresses you, 
and the more you drink the more 
you want. Not so with a food. It 
gives you nourishment and strength 
and you feel stronger’ So it is not 
a food, but a drug which afflicts and 
kills. Liquor paralyzes the mental 
faculties, conscience is dulled, the 
tongue is loosened, and the judgment 
dethroned, self-control lost, and hog 
instinct takes the place of reason. 
In general, under its influence, that 
worst side that every human being 
possesses comes to the front. 


Put It Away From Your Sight and 
Thoughts. 
My friends, I would have you take 


this as your rule: Don’t think 
liquor and you won’t drink liquor. 


See? Things you do not think 
about you will not want. So vote it 
away. Don’t go where it is, or 


where you can smell it, and don’t 
think about it at all. Think of all 
those sweet things in life which lift 
you up. Go out from among the 
whiskey soaks into the fresh air. 
Leave the street tattler and vulgar 
joker to themselves. Listen to the 
birds and think of home and mother, 
and remember that there is One 
mightier and stronger than drink, if 
trusted, who is willing and ever 
ready to lend eourage and will power 
to overcome the destroyer in the 
hour of temptation. Don’t think 
whiskey and you will not drink 
whiskey. 


Take One Square Look. 


“Does moderate drinking hurt 
you?” Say, reader, will each of you, 
honor bright, and with a clear con- 
Science answer this question on the 
26th day of May next? My answer 
is, ““Yes.”” Moderate drinking hurts 
hot me alone but every other man 





Johnston County, N. C. 


who indulges in it. But since we 
come to think about it, is it not 
strange we are called upon to se- 
Triously discuss this question? Now 
before another word is said let’s stop 
and think. Let me ask, what do 
you think about it? Have you taken 
a square look at it from a broad 
viewpoint, with all prejudice out of 
your mind? Just leave your own 
drink taste out of the question and 
look out and see what effect it has 
had on those you know. 


What Drink Has Done for Your 
Neighbors. 


Alcoholic liquor, when drunk as a 
beverage leads to the destruction of 
soul and body if continued long 
enough. Did you ever see a sweet- 
souled Christian die and then look 
on at the ravings of a drunkard as 
he passes over to meet his God? His 
ravings are very near akin to hell—a 
sight never to be driven from your 
mind again. It is a hell on earth 
for one to drink until he is raving 
with delirium tremens and takes his 
plunge into a drunkard’s eterni- 
ty. This is the most heart-rending 
scene one ever witnessed and you 
can never erase it from your mem- 
ory. It is a dangerous thing for one 
to yield to the solicitations of a 
friend (7?) to ‘‘just take a little wine 
with me.’”’ Thousands have yielded 
to the persuasive eloquence from the 
ruby lips of some fair damsel, and 
reeled in drunken stagger and filled 
drunkards’ graves. 


How Much of the Blame is Yours? 


Do you think that if you vote to 
keep the temptation before your fel- 
lowman and before you and your 
boy, when you do know that you or 
some of them will surely fall and 
go thisawful road to eternity--do you 
think that you can then go before 
your Maker and say, ‘“‘Here am I, I 
have kept the faith and done all I 
could for my fellowman and for the 
widow and orphan?” Can you even 
say it to your fellowmen after you 
have voted, and remember that God 
is looking straight at you? 


Are You Willing to be Still More 
Guilty? 


Now we have said something about 
the drunkard himself, and the part 
you have been doing, and are doing, 
to make him such. But how about 
the wife and little ones? If you will 
go with me on my rounds I will 
show you. 

“Mrs. J., where is John?” 
pale face and hesitation, 
“He is sick.” 

“Sick much?” 

‘‘Well—no; not very.” 

I know at once that John is drunk. 
That woman looks as if she had a 
great burden on her heart, and she 
did have. There were the lit- 
tle children gtanding around, half 
clad and bare-footed; and they look- 
ed as if their little hearts would 
break when their mother did not 
know what to say. Voter, here is 
where you, by your vote, cast so 
many of these inmocent ones into a 
living death—a torment on earth. 
Can you afford to this thing? 


This is What You Do When You 
Vote for Whiskey. 


Not long ago 164 little children 
were burned to death in one sehool 
building. And when one mother 
reached the scene she saw her dear 
girl packed in the doorway, and she 
pulled with all her might to get her 
poor child from that burning hell; 


With 
she says, 





but she could not. Then strong men | 
helped her in vain. The little girl | 
then told her mother that she must | 
die, and bade her good-bye. Her | 
mother stroked her forehead until 
her hand was burned to the bone, | 
and as the little form fell back into 
the burning furnace, the mother was 
taken away. This was an awful scene, | 
and not one of you would cause a | 
thing like hat, would you? 

My friends, if you vote for whis- | 
key you vote to put thousands of| 
little innocent girls in a worse con- | 
dition; and before your God you 
shall give an account of your ac- 
tion. No Christian man walking 
and talking with his Maker on the 
way to the polls on May 26th will 
do that; no one who loves right and 
wants to lift up humanity can do 
that. 





That Churnless Butter Scheme—Bet- 
ter Write to Prof. Michels Before 
Taking Hold of It. 


Messrs. Editors: I have heard re- 
cently that several parties in North 
Carolina are attempting to boost a 
method of making butter without 
churning. If parties who are con- 
templating investing in this or any 
other method of making butter 
which is different from our stanard 
method, will write me stating all 
particulars, the chances are 99 to 1 
that they may be saved $5 or $10 
for patent fees as well as needless 
losses in butter fat and in poor 
quality of butter. 

, Very truly yours, 
JOHN MICHELS. 

A. & M. College, W. Raleigh, N. C. 





Your Teacher Ought to Attend. 


The A. & M. College, at Raleigh, 
will conduct a Teachers’ Institute, 
or Training School for Teachers, 
from May 4th to May 16th. Especial 
instruction will be given in Agricul- 
ture, Nature Study and School Gar- 
dens. Admission will be confined to 
teachers who are interested in these 
subjects. Not more than fifty can 
be accommodated. Public school | 
studies reviewed. No. tuition, 
fees, Board, $2.50 per week; lodg- 
ing $1.00. Teachers desiring may 
remain for four weeks. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer earnestly hopes that 
country teachers will hasten to take 
advantage of this great opportunity. 
Address Prof. F. L. Stevens, Super- 
intendent ‘‘May School,” A. & M. 
College, West Raleigh, N. C. 











Where to Buy Seed 
Corn, Cotton, Etc. 


Cow Peas. 


We are headquarters for all Farm Seeds— 
‘Sow Peas, Soja Beans, Millets, Sorghums, 











Wood’s 
& Seeds. 


| 'Ensilage Corn, Crimson Clover, etc. prices 


quoted on request. 


Write for prices and Wood’s Crop Special. 
giving interesting information about Farm 
Seeds. Mailed free on request. 


SEEDSMEN, - - RICHMOND,-.VA, 





no | 





I cannot do without The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Professor Massey’s let- 
ters alone are worth ten times the| 
subscription price.—J. L. Bunch,)| 
McColl, S. C. 

| 


Do you belong to the Hog and_| 





Hominy Club, or are you playing a! '% 
game with the cotton gambler?—J.| 4 
C. Stribling, Pendleton, S. C. | 4 


For Immediate Sale 


One hundred and fifty bushels Bates Prolific 
Cotton Seed (selected) for planting. Very 
prolific, heavy yielder, smallest seed known, 








producing more seed cotton per acre than other 
popular varieties, and yielding 43 to 46 per cent 
lint. 90c. per bushel in lots of 5and 10bu. or 
more, as long as they last, sacked, f.0.b. Cash 
must accompany orders. ‘First come, first 


served.’ 
E. C. Newton, 


P. O. Box 171, BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 


Cook's Improved Cotton 











After a two years’ trial of this cotton I 
am fully convinced that there is none 
better grown. Fine, large bolls yielding 
for me at my gin 40 percentlint. Easi- 
est of all to pick out, as a picker can, 
with same exertion, pick one-third more 
per day than other varieties. Seed care- 
fully selected for planting. 

ua $1 00 per bushel, f. o. b. Enfield, 


C. A. Williams, Ringwood, N. C. 











COTTON. 


Every planter, large or small, rich or 
poor. write to B. W. Hawkins, Nona, 
Ga , for history and descriptive circu- 
lar of his Extra Prolific Cotton and 
price of seed.- It costs you nothing to 
get and will be worth hundreds of 
dollars to you. Quick maturing and 
will m*ke three bales per acre 

Price of Seed: 1 bu., $1.25: 100 lbs., 
$3.50; 5 bus. $5.50; 10 bus. $10; 20 bus. 
$18; 100 bus. $85, f. o. b. cars, Nona 


Southern Seeds 


Cow peas, Soja beans, Cocke’s prolific 
seed corn, Cotton seed, Cane seed, Mil- 
let, and seed sweet potatoes. Write for 
prices and catalog No. 4. 


HICKORY SEED CO., - - Hickory, N.C. 


FOR SALE CHEAP !-Cow or Field 


aumumen reas. I have 
Retest co aad 

















several hundred bushels 
each Whippoorwill and Blue 
Goose and other varieties. 
Wire or write me for prices 
and samples. 


J.T. WALKER, - - Memphis, Tenn. 









"CEMENT AND RED 
WESTEEL REINFORCED M04 -4°):\V.4 


Galvanized gtee! frame. Continuous 


‘ 
ci 














(NONE EQUAL TO THE HYDE!) 








needs! So light of draught, and so 
crops in half the usual time. 
a start in any kind of season. 


injures plants. 


row. 


the laying by of crops, and keeps the ground in 





Hyde’s Improved Diverse Cultivator is the 
most wonderfully useful SIMPLE implement 
ever devised for the farmer’s manifold uses and 


balanced that a boy and pony can go over 
You can cultivate 
early and often; grass and weeds will never get 


The frame stands high, never chokes or 
It is simple, strong, durable; 
is so cheap and does such valuable work that 
proper economy on the farm DEMANDS its 
purchase and use. Don’t consider any other make. 

Its spread covers more ground than any other, and it is 
the only cultivator which can be used with horse on side of 
It is so diverse in its uses that it is necessary in one 
form or another in the preparation of land fiom planting to 


state of cultivation with the lowest amount of work, 
Write for catalogue illustrating its resources to 


A. B. HYDE & CO., Newnan, Ga. 
Manufactured by SOUTHERN PLOW CO., Dallas, Texas 





perfectly 








The above shape for 
plowing cotton the sec- 
ond time, or after being 
thinned to a stand. 


the highest 
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The Harrow and the Weeder for Young 


Corn and Cotton. 


They Cultivate These Young Crops 
Growing Condition—Try Them 


Savers They Are. 
By T. B. 
Rapidity and effectiveness of work, 
such as killing weeds, stirring the 
surface of the soil and conserving 
moisture, a combination found in 
harrows and weeders that commend 
them to the thoughtful farmer. In 
this time of scarce and high-priced 
labor the farmer who wants to make 
a living and a profit out of his busi- 
ness must be as keen in looking out 
for labor-saving implements as the 
manufacturer is who has the same 
end in view. 


is 


The more rapid the cultivation, if 
effective, per man and horse, the less 
expensive it is. This principle is 
acknowledged all over the country, 
hence the many different kinds of 
implements that are offered to the 
farmer to lesson his labor and the 


cost of producing a 
The Deserves Wide Use. 
While the harrow has been in use 

for many years, yet its general adop- 

tion for cultivating purposes has not 
become as widespread as its good 
qualities warrant. 
This writer well 
experience when several years ago 
he first harrowed a field of cotton. 
So far as he knows it was the first 
attempt of the kind in the neighbor- 
hood, and the remarks of the pass- 
ers-by were not choice English nor 
very encouraging. But later, when 
they again passed and saw the cot-| 
ton actually growing, and _ looking | 
well, on the land where the harrow 
was used, some of them thought the 
practice might be adopted under cer- 


crop. 


Harrow 


remembers his 


tain conditions, 
The Harrow for Cultivating Corn. 
Later, on the same farm and 


alongside the same road, I first har- 
rowed a field of young corn, but with 
an improved and better harrow than 
I used in the cotton. This field was 
harrowed just before the corn came 
up and once or twice afterward, 
until the corn was 6 or 8 inches tall. 
It is better to harrow before the 
corn comes up so as to fill up the 
furrow or track of the planter, leav- 
the field level for after cultivation. 
Much less corn will be covered by 
the harrew if the work is done in 
this way than will be if the field is 
not harrowed until after the corn 
is up In the latter case the young 
plant is in a depression and will be 


This Season and See 


Rapidly and Leave Them in Fine 


What Expense- 





Parker. 
more likely to be covered than it 
would be if on a level. This field 


of corn grew finely, and the corn and 
the cultivation with the harrow was 
the admiration of many of the best 
farmers in the community. There 
was an occasional hill of corn pulled 
out by the harrow, but the loss of an 
occasional hill of corn did not at all 
compare with the benefits of the 
work done. 


The Weeder Makes Friends for Itself. 


The weeder is but another type of 
the harrow—lighter and with flexi- 
ble teeth—better adapted for the 
cultivation of young plants, especial- 
ly on light lands, than is the ordi- 
nary slant-tooth harrow. My first 
experience with a weeder was about 


1893, when I bought the first one I 
ever saw—the Z. Breed weeder, 
quite different from the present-day 


weeder. At first the work of that 
weeder was all that could be desired, 
but owing to the steel from which 
the teeth were made being too high- 
ly tempered they were easily broken 
and one season’s work had the teeth 
practically all broken, so the weeder 
was laid aside. But the quality of 
the work done was such as to, make 
me want another. I now have one of 
a different make which is durable, 
and the work that it does is all we 
can expect of it. 


Fifteen to Twenty Acres a Day. 


Last year, Mr. John S. Davis, who 
has charge of my farm near Golds- 


boro, wanted to work a piece of corn 
just as it was coming up. The corn 
rows were straight and just five feet 
apart. He took all the center teeth 
out of the weeder, leaving only four 
or five teeth at each end, so that the 
teeth came just over the corn rows. 
In this way by having the mule walk 
down between the corn rows he was 
able to work two rows of the young 
corn at each trip—rapid work, which 
left it in fine condition. This work 
could be kept up once a week until 
the corn is several inches high. This 
weeder was found useful for many 
purposes, and I have no doubt but 
each year will bring new uses for it. 


Cultivating 15 to 20 acres of corn in 
a day with one horse is enough to 


commend the use of a weeder to any 
one. 





A Big Ciion Cnn Courts Low Prices 
and Disaster. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice that 
something causes a continued decline 
in the cotton market. According to 
New York contracts cotton has been 
reduced in value $2 a bale in the 
last two days. I notice further that 


the spinners of this State with the 
view of urther curtailment. 
I wonder how many readers of 


this paper are prepared to meet these 


conditions by further reduction in 
acreage and increased food products? 
I stick to the position that if we 
can’t sell a small crop for a good 
price, a large crop under similar 
| conditions would be disastrous. 

A. J. MCKINNON, 
President N. C. Division Southern 

Cotton Association. 
Maxton, N. C. 








Shall the Cotton Farmer Shut Down, Too? 


You hit the to- 
about cotton? 
advised to hold 


Messrs. Editors: 


bacco _ trust; what 


Your readers were 
fifteen it 
Can this decline 


selling 
for nine cents. be 
hedged? If the cotton -mills are jus- 
tified in shutting down, would it not 
be well that the cotton farmer try 
a like remedy? May I add that the 


for cents; is now 


one hopeful feature in this state of 
affairs is, focusing the attention 
of the otherwise thoughtless on con- 
ditions that have too long existed— 
conditions that make the few rich, 
the many poor; it is the fallow 
ground out of which will grow up 





THE 


NORTH CAROLINA FARM- 
ERS’ UNION, 


A Briet Account of the Organization 


Meeting in Charlotte April 1st— 
The Union and Its Growth. 


In 
a list 


a recent issue we published 
of the State officers elected by 
the Farmers’ Union at its organiza- 
tion meeting at Charlotte. Some 
additional particulars are furnished 
us in two letters from Mr. J. V. 
Armstrong, of Concord, and Mr. W. 
T. Swanson, of Monroe, which we 
have consolidated for brevity’s sake: 
“Messrs Editors The Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative Union 
of America is going forward in 
North Carolina. Seven months ago 
there were no unions in this State; 
on the first of April, when we organ- 
ized the State at Charlotte, there 
were more than 5,500 members in 
two dozen county organizations. The 
meeting was full of enthusiasm 
throughout, there being present 
about 73 delegates from nineteen 
counties and 3800 visitors. This is 


the last cotton State to go into the 
Union. 
‘As soon as the various depart- 


ments can open up and get down to 
business the movement will go for- 
ward with continued rapidity. We 
expect to have 20,000 members by 
the last of this year, as a vigorous 


campaign will be conducted by the 
State officers for the thorough or- 
ganization of the State. A large 
number of lecturers and organizers 
will be put in the field. 

“Although this brotherhood of 
farmers is only five years old, it now 


numbers about 2,500,000, and in an- 
other five years we expect to reach 
the ten million point. The Union is 
here not to war upon other people, 
but to take care of itself and its 
members. It intends to look after 
its own business and let others do 
the same. For a thousand years, 
the speculators have gone on in their 
own way until they think they have 
a warranty deed to the earth with 
a fence around it and a bulldog at 
the gate. If attending to our busi- 
ness should happen to hurt the spec- 
ulator and his bulldog, they have 
only to ask themselves what they 
were doing in forbidden paths.”’ 

Wants an Easy Way to Take Off a 

Wagon Bed. 

Messrs. Editors Please tell me 
how to fix a way to take off a wagon 
bed easy. A. . SMITE. 

Union Co., 





Tenn. 





We wili refer Mr. Smith’s 
to our readers for an answer. 


inquiry 








Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Masse)y’s new book 


‘Practical 





Farming.” 





A volume specially prepared to fill a 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book. indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 


REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
page! ($1.00), and “* Practical Farm- 
1"? ($1.50), both for $2.25. 





legions whose decree will be, that a 
larger equity shall obtain. 
Mw. 3. BATT 3S 





FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c¢; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost 3430 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1 























Thoroughbred Fox Hounds 2 to3 months old 
$5.00each. EF. B. Lloyd. Tarboro, N. C, 





Team of mules for sale. 


Weigh 900 pounds, 
Price $500. H.G. Dorsett, 


R. 2, Pittsboro, N.C, 





For sale.—Italian Bees.- 


—Full and half colo- 
nies. Write at once. W. 
vy. C. 


L. Womble, Raleigh, 





Pair high grade Shorthorn calves for 
Large oe Cheap. J. H.- Kester, 
tain, N.C 


s sale. 
Kings Mouns 





For Sale.—North Carolina and Spanish pea- 
nuts, $1.00 per bu. Apply B. K. Taylor, Rocky 
Point, N. C 





Cocke’s Prolitic Seed Corn for sale in the 
$1.50 bushel. Zu lb, f.0. b, Whitakers, N. 
Moore & Bro. 


ear, 
C. Zeno 





One honey extractor, 
frames, etc., cheap; 
A. F. 


Solar wax extractor, 
also good business opening. 
Ames, Rock Branch, N.C 





The paying hen is ‘‘trap-nest raised.’’ Our 
White Wyandottes are from Fishel and Van- 
derbilt trap nest stock. Eggs $1.50 per 15, $8.00 
a 100. Wakefield Poultry Farms, Charlotte, 
N. C. 





Bargains inan Avery. Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
sa Disc plows, Railway horse powers, Shredder, 
Buff Orpington chickens, Angora goats, York- 
shire and Essex pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 





Pekin Duck eggs for hatching. Rankin strain 
Imperial] Pekin Ducks. We have the best. Exygs, 
15 for $1.50: $6.00 per 100. Eggs from my select 
pen of S. C. White Leghorns, $1.50 per 15; $7.00 
per 100. Willow Poultry Yards, South Mills, N.C. 





New Strain Variety.—For a success try our 
new strain, from B. Plymouth Rock and S. ¢ 
Brown Leyzhorns, They lay every day. Ten 
years’ experience. Eggs per 15 $1.25, 100 for $5.50. 
Safe delivery and hatch guaranteed. Rosedale 
Farms, Walkertown, N.C. 





THE PALEIGH SAVINGS BANK, 


JOHN T. PULLEN, President. CHARLES ROOT, Cashier. 


$ 75,000.00 
700,000.00 


Capital and Surplus,- - - - 
Deposits, - - - - - = 


4 per cent interest paid on deposits 


Write for further information. 











FISH 


Drop us acard and we will put you 
on to something with which you can turn 
your neighbor green with envy by catch- 
ing dead loads of them in streams where 
he has become disgusted trying to catch 
them the old fashioned way. It’s some- 
thing new and cheap. It catches at all 
seagons— something no other tackle will 
do. It will tickle you to see it catch 
house and musk rats. Illustrated cata- 
logue of prices and testimonials for the 
asking. 

We are sole manufacturers of the celebrated 
Double Muzzle Wire Fish Baskets. Our sale covers 


over 20 states. We pay the freight on one dozen 
or more nets. 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 









The FARQUHAR Rake 
SEPARATOR 


Especially adapted for the Southern trade. 
Threshes and cleans all kinds of grain—wheat, 
oats, etc.—periectly. Can be run with small 
steam engines or other! ght power. Three sizes. 
Simple but substantial and light running. 

Handsome 68-page catalog of engines, boilers, 
saw-inills and threshers mailed free 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 











The only Glass Valve Pump—never 
sticks — never fails — always ready. 

Also HAY TOOLS, Barn Door 
Hangers, Ha Rack Clamps. 
Write today for Circulars and Prices. 
F.K. Myers & Bro. ,18 Orange St., Ashland, 0, 
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BALE AND A HALF TO THE ACRE 
How a Jehnston County Farmer Got 
This Yield at a Cost of $14.99 an 
Acre {or Fertilizer and = Culti- 

vation, . 

Messrs Editors: I have been read- 
ing after several of our good farm- 
ers of the South and noticing the 
good yields of their cotton last year. 
I will add my experience for what it 
may be worth. On 4'% acres of land 
I picked 8,960 pounds of seed cot- 


ton, which gave a yield of 752 
pounds of lint per acre. The land 
was a heavy clay. I plowed it up 


in January about 8 inches deep, and 
cut it up in the spring with a har- 
row. Then I ran my rows 4% feet 
apart, and applied 10 cart loads 
barnyard manure, 200 pounds acid, 
100 pounds of cottonseed meal, and 


50 pounds of muriate of potash per | 


acre. That is what I put on the land 
before I planted. 
IT ran a cultivator by this cotton 


and chopped it out to a stand—one 
stalk to the hill, 20 inches apart. 


The 15th of June I put 100 pounds} 


of acid, 100 pounds of meal, 40 
pounds nitrate of soda, 25 pounds of 
muriate of potash. When I plowed 
it the last time I put 25 pounds of 


kainit and 40 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre. 
As to expense for fertilizers and 


cultivation, I will give a statement of 
exactly what it cost me per acre: 


ATCT e pincuapeconbetdy feet a eola re seains $3.38 
Cottonseed Meal .....sess as SLT 
RRM ee Saar reks cree a etn 4 ees 2.82 
OPERA gg PLAY a ons Seecgeal 8 aah ae 2.09 





Total cost fertilizer per acre $11.46 
Cultivation per acre... ......% 3.50 


Total expense per acre...... $14.99 


I would be glad to know how to 
make more cotton with less expense. 
EK. D. GODWIN. 
Johnston Co., N. C. 





The McCormick Shredder as a Pea- 
vine Thresher. 

Messrs. Editors: Farmers in your 
territory who have McCormick husk- 
ers and shredders need not buy any 
machine to thresh pea hay to get 
seed peas. By simply lowering speed 
to be just high enough to blow hay 
through the pipe and loosening snap- 
ping rolls, the pea hay may be fed 
in and the hulled peas will come out 
at shelled corn elevator. There are 
very few mashed peas when the ma- 
chine is managed right. 

Last fall we husked about thirty 
bushels of peas in the above man- 
ner and I do not think there is more 
than a peck of injured peas. In fact 
we consider the pea problem solved 
and will not buy any further ma- 
chine for this business. 

As well as I remember the chain 
belt that runs husking rolls was re- 
moved to prevent these from turn- 
ing, as it is not necessary to run 
these. 

S. C. HUMPHRIES & SONS. 

Person Co., N. C. 


Early Kinds of Cowpeas. 


Messrs. Editors: Mr. J. W. Had- 
don wishes to know about early 


|made spreader he need have no fear 
| that 


peas. The earliest pea I know of 
is the Manekin pea. I have been 
planting them for the last fifteen 


years, and find that they bear well, 
planted early or late. You can easily 
make two crops a year. 

I have several kinds but like these 
better than any I have, as they al- 
ways ripen so I can pick them before 
I start in my cotton. They ought to 
be planted along the last of April or 
sooner if the weather will allow it. 

LEONARD JORDAN. 





Manure Spreader All Right. 


Messrs. Editors: In answer to the 
query of J. L. Taylor, of Craven Co., 
N. C., in regard to the breakability 
of manure spreaders, let me say that 
I do not find them any more liable 
to breakage than other farm ma- 
chinery, such a mowing machines, 
grain drills, et. If he uses a well- 


pine knots or even stones as 
large as a man’s fist will injure it. 
I have to-day been using an old 
‘““Suecess’’ manure spreader to sow 
lime which contained many pieces of 
rock which were not burned suffi- 
ciently to slake and although the 
beater occasionally threw one 10 or 
15 feet in the air no harm was done. 
I consider the manure spreader one 
of the most useful implements. 
JOHN B. LEWIS. 


Bowers Hill, Va. 


Plowing Both Ways. 


Messrs. Editors: I am glad to see 
that many are trying to economize 
by checking the corn and coiton, ete. 
It is a great saving over drilling. I 
will check melons and pumpkins. I 
think of trying a patch of pers by 
checking—pbut this is a ‘“‘project’’; of 
course, as a rule, we must sow pers 
in order to work fast, etc. There 
are many fine fields that ere well- 
shaped for checking and cultivating 


both ways, and those who see the 
good of such economy shoul tell 
their neighbors. Many think that 
they can’t plant close enouzh by 


checking, but really the most of corn 
is planted too thick. Four feet for 
common land is good distance. 

W. F. GRABS. 


Best Feed for Milch Cows—Getting 
Odor Out of Milk. 

Messrs. Editors: Will you kindly 
advise the best feed for milch cows. 
Until recently I have made fine but- 
ter, but during the past three months 
the cream (even from sweet milk) 
has been strong, and the butter unfit 
for use. The cows have careful at- 
tention, and are in a healthy condi- 
tion. “SUBSCRIBER.” 

Fayetteville, N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. John Michels, 
North Carolina A. & M. College.) 


I would reply to the former ques- 
tion, that if the cows go to pasture, 
as they probably do’ at this time, 
they should receive in addition to 
this pasturage about two pounds of 
cottonseed meal and two pounds of 
corn meal daily. We have found it 
a paying proposition to supply the 
cows some grain if they cannot get 





good pasturage, and since at this 








> 


—not even in the range 


head cattle, worth 134 to 214 


grass will grow a_ horse 





“IT never saw a country,” says Mr. Null, of Illinois, on page 
3, ‘where horses could be grown chexper than here in the South 


country. 


worth 10 to 15 cents a pound?” 


knot- 


same 


all these 
the 


raise 


Why 


cents a pound, when 


time of the year pasturage is prob- 
ably scant, the kind and amount of 
grain mentioned would be desirable 
to feed. 

In regard to the strong butter and 
cream, I will say that I think this 
is due to the cows eating weeds and 
wild onions. The complaint from 
strong and bitter milk is quite gen- 
eral at this time, and is readily ac- 
counted for in the prevalence of 
weeds and wild onions in pastures. | 
There are two ways of remedying | 
bad flavors from this source: The} 
most feasible one is to take the cows | 
from the pasture say about five hours | 
before milking time. The  pro-| 
nounced flavor in milk from these | 
feeds is usually the result of grazing 
the cows on these weedy pastures | 
right up to milking time. The sec-| 
ond remedy would be to heat the} 





stirring it for about five 
and then cooling to 
or below. The heating has the effect 


as might be caused by wild onions. 
Cream so heated must be treated 
with well-soured milk to properly 
ripen it for churning. 

JOHN MICHELS. 





Seme One Should Advertise Ferrets. 
Messrs. Editors: We have a big 
barn and lots of rats and have an 
idea of getting some ferrets, but do 


not know where to get them. If you 
ean aid us will appreciate it very 
much. Allow us also to congratu- 


late you on the splendid paper you 
are publishing. 
Cc. W. RUGG & CO. 














THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R.E. DIETZ COMPANY new york 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 

ESTARLISHED 1840 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 








| 
milk or cream up to 160 degrees F., | 
minutes, | 
70 degrees F., | 


of driving off some of the odors, such | 








CHARLOTTE 


OBSERVER} 








Every Day in the Year 





The acknowledged leading newspaper 
in North Carolina. Subscription price 
$8.00 per year; $4.00 six months; $2.00 
three months. Highest priced paper in 
the State. By reason of our superior 
mail service, the Observer can be de- 
livered to almost any point in Southern 
Virginia, North Carolina and upper 
South Carolina on the day of publica- 
tion. 


THE SEMI - WEEKLY OBSERVER 


issued every Tuesday and Friday 


104—PAPERS FOR $1.00—104 








Specially edited and arranged for the 
farmers, gives at all times the gist of 
State, national and foreign news. Lays 
stress on furnishing connected news 
stories, a very much neglected feature 
in many semi-weekly papers. Circula- 
tion now nearly 6000 each issue and 
steadily growing on account of its popu- 
larity. 

Sample copy of either paper sent on 
request. 


THE OBSERVER 
COMPANY, 


Observer Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 








ECONOMY SILO 





Medal and highest award at the Jamestown Exposftion 
Air tight all over, keeps ensilage abso- 
lutely sweet. The doors are continuous, 
@ easily handled, and have no clumsy rods. 
# A sufficient number of strong, well sup- 
§ ported hoops form o permanent, safe ladder. 
I Economy “Silos are strongly built and easily 
§ put up. 

7 Fully guaranteed. Write today for free 
illustrated catalogue with experience of 
users. 


Economy Silo & Tank Co. 
1@ Box 38M Frederick, Md. 

















line. 
and our salesman will call. 


GIBBES MACHINERY CO., 


OW IS THE TIME Baypisivers 

special propo- 

sition we have to make to those thinking of buying a 
COMPLETE GINNIS G SYSTEM 

We make a specialty of such, including the power—either steam or gaso- 

It is to your interest to hear what we have to say. 


Box 69, Columbia, S. C. 


Drop us a card 














FREE—No Deposit. No Guarantee. 


No C. 0. D. 





Best Talking Machine 
Manufactured. @ 


king Machines. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 














We Offer You an Opportunity to se- 
cure an Absolutely Free Trial of the 






We want the frank opinion of one thousand pro- 
gressive people on the superior merits of Star Talk- 
Will you be one of the critics by 
accepting a FREE TRIAL. Write Now. 


Capital Typewriter Co., Inc., 


E trust YOU. 
Simply mail 

us attached coupon 
for particulars if 
you desire an out- 
fit on Free Trial. 
Star Talking Ma- 
chines and Records 
are acknowledged 
by all expertsto be 
the world’s greatest 
achievement in 

















musical reproduc- 
THIS ILLUSTRA- | tion. We gua- 
TES OUR POPU- rantee Star oe 
LAR OUTFIT — Machines. ~ 


No. 10. 
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Popularity means users’ eaistaction. 


Satisfaction includes efficient service, easy operation, increased 
profits—that the Tubular does better for users than other separators. 


Not what words may say makes these conditions true. What the 


Tubular does in the dairy is the basis and proof of our claims. 
Dairy tests tell—you can make a test. 
We arrange for proof, so that dairymen and dairywomen may be 


assured in advance of these facts; so they may know what a Tubular will 
do for them in their dairies. 


Here are our claims of what the Tubular is and does: 


Cleanest skimmer of any separator made 
Easiest to Handle Least Weight to Turn 
Most Convenient Supply Tank Most Economical to Run 
Simplest in Build Most Durable in Use 
A Stranger to Repairs Economizes Oil and 
is miles ahead of any other in easy cleaning. 


Many differences you can see with your eyes. 

Other differences we are ready to prove. 

Catalog free, telling scientific and mechanical reasons for Tubular 
difference from and superiority over other separators. Ask for No.283, 


But seeing the Tubular is still better. Write and ask us to tell you 
about it, where you can see it, and how you can prove for yourself what 
Tubular Service will mean for you and for your dairy, right at home. 


The Sharples Separator Co., 
WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago, I1!. 





























































































































WHEN YOU FIRST 
KNEAD THE DOUGH 


William Tell Flour 


You can immediately see the 
unusual high quality of the 
flour, and distinguish its 
superiority over the general 
run of cheap flours now on 
the market. 


William Tell Flour 


Is the highest grade flour made—pure, clean, 
and wholesome. For sale everywhere. Ask 
forit. Madeby i= 3 : : : : 


Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio 
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ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING,-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP | 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. WRITE FORPRICES } | 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps | 
ATLANTA RUBBER Sr Ame WKS. 

Pioneer Stamp House of the South. 
{-P. 0.Box 3a ATLANTA, GA.—-v! 





THE MEN WHO KNOW 


THE SUPERIOR 


















are the men who have 
put them to the hard- 
est tests in the rough- 
est weather. 

Get the original 
Towers Fish Brand 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


Sm allowed on every bicycle we sell. 
O tex We Ship on Approval and trial | 
toanyonein U. S. and prepay the freight. 
you are not Satisfied with bicycle after 
using it ten days don't pay a eat P 
onot buya 
Factory Prices \;7yc."c: 2 
pair of tires from anyone at any price until J 
you receive our latest art Catalogs of high made since 1836 
fm grade bicycles and sundries and learn our um- . 
heard of prices and marvelous new offers. CATALOG FREE FOR THE ASKING 
: ‘osts a cent to write a postal AJ. TOWER CO. BOSTON, U.S.A. 
and everything will be sent you FREE TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED, TORONTO, CAN. 


























parts, repairs and sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C, 





























By by return mail. You will get much valuable 
Seemed Hidden Name, Frie Siz 
f: + y ‘. 2OG | reer ests wane hinde of Gani 
coos » and Premium Articles. Sample Album 
_ 


information. Do Not Walt; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, 
SENET of Finest Cards and Biggest Promium List, all for 
weveciee® Zoentstamp. OHIO OOMPANTY, CADIZ, OHIO. 





MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 1; 249 Chicago 








To My Horse. 


With a glancing eye and curving mane 

He neighs and champs on the bridle-rein; 
One spring, and his saddle back I press, 

And ours is a common happiness! 

’Tis the rapture of motion! A hurrying cloud, 
When the loosened winds are breathing loud:— 
A shaft from the painted Indian’s bow, 

A bird—in the pride of speed we go. 

Dark thoughts that haunted me, where are ye now? 
While the cleft air gratefully coolest my brow, 
And the dizzy earth seems reeling by, 

And naught is at rest but the arching sky; 
And the tramp of my steed, so swift and streng, 
Is dearer than fame and sweeter than song! 
There is life on the breeze as we hasten by; 
With each bound some care of earth is gone, 
And the languid pulse begins to play, 

And the night of my soul is turned to day; 

A richer verdure the earth o’erspreads, 
Sparkles the streamlet more bright on the meads; 
And its voiee to the flowers that bend above, 

Is soft as the whisper of early love; 

By the might of the sounding hoof I win 
Beauty without and peace within. 


—Author Unknown. 








Your Greatest Wealth is Your Health. 


Working pretty hard are you, to lay up something for a rainy day? 
That’s right, earn and save and lay up some money for a “rainy day,” 
as you call it. But what are you going to do in the way of laying up 
a nice big stock of good health for a rainy day? Possibly you feel 
strong now; you eat well, work well, sleep well, and are _ therefore 
spending your hleath with a free and lavish hand. You’d better watch 
out! You’d better care for your health as you do for your money. 
This warning is suggested by the first of Dr. Freeman’s health talks 
to farmers, whieh we printed last week, and we are printing another 
valuable one this week. Our object here is to urge our farmers’ wives 
to read these health talks also. We want our women readers to read 
each one of these articles, for as cooks and housekeepers they are 
guardians of the health of the entire family and when the rest of us 
fall sick they are the ones who anxiously nurse us back to health 
again. The mothers and housewives are the care-takers of the human 
family from the cradle to the grave. So much greater, then, is the 
need that they should guard their own health, and that the men should 
see to it that the good wives and young mothers do guard their health, 
for it is more precious than jewels and great wealth. But the value 
of health is so foreefully set forth by a recent writer, Charles Byng 
Hall, that we are going to copy from the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
what he says about it: 

Health is capital; properly considered, man’s only capital. A 
moneyed man without it is a bankrupt. Better far that he should 
take a scythe and sweat with it in hand amid the golden wheat 
fields tham that he should be a Rothschild in a bath chair, or a 
Rockefeller whe has to wateh the cooking daily for fear of throw- 
ing his whele internal machinery out of gear. 

It is stramge that health, the biggest bank balance a man 
can have to his name, is apt to be lightly regarded—while we have 
it. Wher we have it not, it seems worth about $50 a second. 

As it is, health is a gilt-edged stock, in which ‘you can deal on 
Life’s Stock Exchange in only one way. You can sell out, but you 
can’t buy in; and when you sell eut in folly or carelessness, or neg- 
lect, you do it at a big loss. Yet many people only value health 
as a splendid and special gift when they lose it. It is never a 
conscious joy to them till it is a memory of What has been, and 
will never be again. 

Indeed, mest people are prodigal spendthrifts in the bank of 


health. They squander their capital right and left. They trifle 
with it. They carelessly experiment with it. Yet how illness 
changes the face of things! Then, if ever, dawns the truth, 


deep-graver in unchanging law, that health is the greatest gift life 
has to offer. 


The great gift of health! Don’t squander it by recklessness and 
imprudence. Dr. Freeman tells us that nearly all our ordinary ailments 
can be avoided. Let’s learn how and avoid them, and be well every 
day we possibly can! Let’s begin now. The turn from winter to spring 
and summer is the worst of the whole year. Our winter diet and 
winter habits and winter clothing have to be changed, and there be 
many of us who make a bad job of it, blundering from cold weather 
into warm. We ean, if we will, learn more abeut it than we now know, 
and by learning and trying .we ean dodge many an ache and pain and 
dangerous sickness. When we are about to make a venture in our busi- 
ness or our farming we consider -whether there’s money in it for us 
or not. Let us at least be as careful with our health-keeping as we 
are with our money-making, for there are times when health is harder 
to get than money. 
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tiful home life it was. 


however, that we saw the forests 


pet vine, roses, 


memories of childhood days. 
All this goes to show that an 
not necessarily make a home. 


planted and well taken care of? 


Fort Collins, Col. 





A Log House the Pride of the 
Neighborhood. 


And it All Came About From Inexpensive but Industrious Ef- 


Surrounded on all sides by dense, hard- 
wood forests, no thought was given to preserving the timber, 
but how to rid the ground of it cheaply and quickly was then 
a matter of considerable moment. 


log house give way for a more pretentious one of frame. 
During the years of hard work while the land was being 
cleared and the farm developed, 
attention to the needs of growing boys. 
reading matter was provided, and what is equally important, 
flowering shrubs and plants were grown in profusion. 
those which are best remembered were lilacs, snowballs, mock 
orange, flowering almonds, mountain fringe, honeysuckle, trum- 
peonies, bleeding heart, hollyhock, phlox, Lon- 
don pride, lilies, gladiolus, dahlias, 
should be mentioned that the log house was literally covered 
by the trumpet vine and the honeysuckles. 
surroundings, the home soon became the showplace of the neigh- 
borhood, and its attractions are still.among the most cherished 


And now that shrubs and flow- 
ering plants are so cheap, does not every man owe it to his 
family to see that they are not only provided, but that _— are 


t 


. if itl tee and Tree and Flower. photographs and books. The friend 
forts to Make It Beautiful With V owe Mish Suk deni the wean ae 
The writer spent his early days in a log cabin, and a beau- planation that the sky outside the 


It was with much regret, 
gradually destroyed and the 


time was found to pay some 
An abundance of good 


Among 


and a host of annuals. It 


In spite of humble 


elaboate and costly house does 


Ww. PADDOCK. — 











“HOW TO RECOGNIZE THE PRIN-| every day. 


CIPAL STARS.” | 


An article with this subject which 
should have appeared in this week’s 
Progressive Farmer, but is unfortu- 
nately crowded out by press of mat- 
ter having earlier claims, will ap- 
pear in our next issue. Prof. L. D. 
Watson, of the North Carolina Bap- | 
tist University for Women is the au- | 
thor, and the article is worth wait- | 
ing for. | 
What Shall We Can This Summer? | 


Dear Aunt Mary: What gives more | 


pleasure than flowers? I really think | 
they cheer many sad hearts and ful-| 
fill their duty of bringing goodness | 
into this world. Along with our gar- 
dening and flower planting we are | 





planning what we are going to can} 
this year. 
tables and fruits every year, and in| 
the dreary days of winter we feast 
upon what seem to be summer deli- 
cacies. One of our experiments last 
year was garden peas. We opened 
our first can day before yesterday, 
and one would never know but that 
they were fresh from the garden. 
Only those who have tested a can- 
ner know anything of the delights 
and pleasures of preparing dinner in 
winter-time. The invention is going 
to prove a blessing to mankind, and 
the time is not far distant when peo- 
ple are going to be convinced of 
this. It means something to the 
family. BLANCHE B. RANEY. 
Orange Co., N. C. 


We can varieties of vege- | 





Gct the Children Into the Schools. 

Dear Aunt Mary: The school bell 
s.unds. Yonder go some boys to the 
woods with gun and dogs, while just 
across the village street I see a 
mother press a gentle kiss on the 
cheeks of her little boy and girl 
and away they bound to the academy 
to fill their daily places in school. It 
reeds no prophet to foretell which 
of these families of children will 
make the more useful citizens. 

This very thing of loafing children 
while the neighborhood school is in 
session is seen almost every day. 

If the parent mistreats his child 
he is dealt with for it. If he cannot 
feed it the child is sent to the or- 
phan home, and yet hundreds of pa- 
rents are robbing and cheating their 


| seopped until we have a law to make 
|the father send his child to school, 
;and the sooner we get this law the 
| better. 


|dusty mills. 


|.very easily done at this time and the 
| performance of which will give great 
|satisfaction later on. 


This thing has gone on 
long enough and it will never be 


The new child labor law which 
| went into effect January 1st, forbid- 
ding children to be hired in any cot- 
ton mill under twelve years of age, 
turns these little children out of the 
We are glad of that. 
Now why not have a law to put them 
in our schools that are open to them? 

CARL B. RIDDLE. 

Lee Co., N. C. 





A Few Spring Tasks. 


There are a few tasks that are 


Most of us 
know what these tasks are and al- 
ways plan on doing them, but at the 
last moment let other work crowd 
in. 

* * * 
For instance, we know that it pays 
to treat grain for smut, it pays to 
treat potatoes for scab, it pays to 
thoroughly clean grain and put only 
good, plump seed in the ground, it 
pays to test the seed corn, it pays to 
spray the fruit trees, it pays to put 
about fifty to one hundred per cent 
more time in the preparation of the 
seed bed than we ordinarily feel dis- 
posed to give. 

* * *& 
Lest we forget the women folks, 
it pays to get them up a good supply 
of summer wood, as it is much easier 
to get this wood right now than some 
hot days next summer. It also pays 
to help them lay out and plant a first 
class garden. It pays to have extra 
parts on machinery. It pays to have 
on hand a few simple remedies for 
the ordinary sicknesses that come up 


on the farm. 
* * * 


We have told about all these tasks 
many times, so that we do not feel 
it necessary to elaborate on them at 
this time. This is just simply a re- 
minder that we ought not to overlook 
these things that save trouble and 
add prefits to farming. If any one 
needs special information we would 
be glad to give it so far as lies in our 


could be good!” exclaimed a tired 
farmer’s daughter to a city friend, 
whose two rooms were filled with 


kitchen window is 
beautiful than the photograph of 
Corot’s vision of a sky, and that the 
fields, green or white, and the flow- 
ers and birds are more truly poetry 
than the verses of Wordsworth or 
Keats. 


gry for beautiful things is the desire 
for real ownership. 


escapes the hand which would hold 


The White Narcissus. 


“Tf I could only live among beau- 
iful things as you do, I believe I 


actually more 


Beneath the cry of the soul hun- 


The cloud may 
be seen by a thousand eyes, but it 


it. Meadow and stream in the pic- 
ture bring their message of beauty 
with deepened emphasis, all the year 
round, because they are fairly cap- 
tured by the artist. 















PIANOS 


Are especially adapted for the Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 
not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why it is the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, : CONNECTICUT 














Make a Bid 


FOR THIS 


PIANO! 


We are going 
to sell a fine $425 
Kimball Piano to 
the highest bid- 
der: no matter 
how low he bids. 








Our civilization has yet to learn 
from the reflective East that the 
luxury of beauty is a necessity for 
human life. Without it the spirit 
starves, and suffers from restlessness 
and irritation and inefficiency, as one 
suffers from insufficient physical 
nourishment. 


Mohammed put into words a great 
symbolic truth when he said to his 
disciples, “If any man have two 
loaves, let him sell one and buy some 
flowers of the white narcissus; for 
the one is food for the body and the 
other is food for the soul.’’—The 
Youth’s Companion. 





Absent Minded. 


Rufus Choate once endeavored to 
make a witness give an illustration 
of absent-mindedness. 

“Wal,” said the witness cautious- 
ly, ‘I should say that a man who 
thought he’d left his watch to hum, 
an’ took it out’n his pocket to see 
if he had time to go hum to get it— 
I should say that that feller was 
a leetle absent-minded.’’—-Every- 
body’s Magazine. 








Water Everywhere 
For Every Purpose 


A Simple Water System 
. * affording all the con- 
venieéuces ot tne city. Water for kitchen, 
laundry, bath, barn, poultry house 3nd feed 
lot, lawn and pasture; water for fire protection, 
pressure up to 150 pounds. Easily in- 
stalled; No expense; No repairs. Price of 
Complete System to $3500. Send for 
illustrated beoklet and other literature 
describing in detail The Johnston 
“BEST” Water System. 
JOHNSTON MFG. CO. 

ae Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO 























AT HALF PRIGE 


FREIGHT PAID. 
The Favorite is a household 
word in a quarter ofamillion 
homes, but we want to sell a 
million more right quick, we 
therefore willsell at half price 
freight prespaite Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. 





There is no cost 
whatever to this 
bidding _ Just say how much you'll pay, and 
how you'll pay it. All cash, or time. Send bid 
before April 15. It’s advertising we are after. 
GEO. HF. SNYDER, 
Southern Representative, 
Ww. W. KIMBALL CO., RALEIGH, NOC. 


Send to Factory 


FOR CATALOGUE 


We offer you an 
GRGAN that is a 
Pipe Organ in all but 
price. Wedonotask 
Pipe Organ prices 
but we give you an 
organ that throws 
out that powerful, 
deep and mellow tone 
that pipe organs 
possess. 


We are able to give you this quality as a 
result of our own 


Patent Reed 
Pipe Set of Reeds 


which we control absolutely and which can be 
found in Newman Organs only. e@ give you 
allthat any other good organ possesses and 
much more with this satent pipe reed set. From 
coast to coast for years our organs have been 
the foremost of all instruments in tone, con- 
struction and style. 


30 Days Free Trial 


will prove to you that it is the Jes¢ organ you 
have ever seen and worth #/ree times any other 
organ. If you donot think so do not keep it. 
Every Organ Fully Guaranteed. 

Write ow for catalog explaining more fully 
all about our organs, and this patent pipe tone 
that has taken the highest awards at the world’s 
fairs, Write for particulars of our special 
terms and we will have our agent in your terri- 
tory call on you, or deliver organ. You willsee 
how easily you can have an organ in your own 
home to give your life pleasure. 


Send for Free Book of Songs 


NEWMAN BROS. CO. 
115 W. Chicago Ave., CHICAGO 


A. MAGAZINE 


? FREE 


Send no money. Just your 

What do yoOu|name and address and we 
will — you a copy gt ow 

new Magazine full of inter- 

want to know esting articles and informa- 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 
? matter where you are or 
e where you may be. If you are 
dissatisfied with your present 
































FAVORITE WASHER CO. 80x 26, MUNCIE, IND. 











You're an Indian, Honey Time, Every- 


Cafeterion March, and all the Latest Par. 


offer. All sent postpaip for ONLY 10c. 





CO., Traders Bank Bldg., Wash., D. ©. 


LATEST songs |"™" 


one W: re 7 ly oh Someone, I Shee ty 
Take the Train Back Home, The Stingy 
Man, Why Don't You Spend Something Do you want 


Else Beside the Evening, The Famous 


° 
Don’t miss this offer. Address BAILEY or business 


position; if you want to move 
Where do you ok a pew section of the coun. 
ry; i you have anything 5 
sell or you want to uy: 
want to go you will find just what y 
want to know about it in’: its 
helpful pages and it wont cost 
ouacent. Just aletter ask- 
ing fo for it will bring it, provid- 
hat you mention what 
find of a business you de- 


3 4 sire, or what size farm you 
odies. A Trrvany Set AuRoRA DIAMOND to buy a farm are searching for and in what 
Gotp Piatep Rine and our big bargain 


state you wish tolocate. Just 
fell us what you want as we 
send the Magazine free only 
9 to people who give us this in- 
formation. If you want to 





ARE YOU IN LOVE? 


tiey will never forget yor. 32 for 25c. 


H. N. HORNER, 








poor children out of their ‘rights 


ability.—St. Paul Farmer. 


Our post cards will help you, 16 in series-only 
lic, Send them to your boy or girl friends, and 


Ask us. 
It costs you 
thing. 


buy a farm or business any- 
where, if you desire to move 
to another state or city, write 
at once and tell us what you 

want and where you want 
and let us send you EE 
— Fy nt hay are 4 
onard Darbyshire, 
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‘*‘What’s Ghe News?”’ 











NEW YORK DEMOCRACY: A CLOSE LOOK AT 
AN IDOL THE SOUTH HAS WORSHIPPED. 


It’s no particular discredit to Mr. Wm. J. Bry- 
an that he failed to win the endorsement of the 
that made up the 
Democratic State Convention of New York last 
and the miserable divisions with 
which the party starts the campaign there, it is 
doubtful whether its endorsement would do any 
A two-or-three days’ 
unable to keep the 
sergeant-at-arms knocked silly; a dozen men at 


riotous mob in Albany 


week, with 


other candidate much good. 


session; the police order; 
once calling the chairman a liar, with other com- 
plimenitary allusions unsuited to our columns— 


oh, it was a delightful gathering of saintly ideal- 


ists and patriots! Boss Murphy of Tammany 
dictating everything, and the whole machine 
gang subordinating the larger interests of the 


party to their own grafting interests, while the 
convention ended with the party in Greater New 
York seriously split by the McCarren fight, and 
the decent up-State delegates mad as hornets be- 
cause of the chairman’s trickery in the appoint- 
ment of a State Committee! 

As a matter of fact, the Democratic organization 
in a number of Northern States is in about as se- 
rious need of fumigation as the Republican or- 
ganization some Southern States, and New 
The fact that in the re- 
legislation seventeen of the 

Senators voted with the 
gamblers shows the moral rating of the New York 
party leaders. 


in 
York is a case in point. 
cent anti-gambling 


nineteen Democratic 


And yet this is the sweet-scented 
aggregation to which it is proposed that the de- 
cent Democrats in a dozen Southern States shall 
perpetually bow in quiet submission. Hasn’t the 
South had enough of this? 

a4 4 
SOUTHERN SENATORS AND THE 
SIDY. 


SHIP SUB- 
The advocates of the ship subsidy are making 
desperate effort to slip the measure 
the House in some shape or other. 
hope that they will not succeed, and we cannot 
but it reflection upon the 
statesmanship of the Southern Senators that they 
allowed the to 


a through 


We sincerely 
regard serious 


as a 


measure pass the Upper House 
with the 


of Senators Bacon and Simmons. 


without division—and, in fact, active 

The 
ship subsidy, under whatever disguise, is nothing 
snore nor less than a vicious extension of the pro- 
tective theory taxing the many 
for the benefit of the few, and a false and arti- 
ficial method of building up a merchant marine 


in defiance of the easy and natural method that 


support 


of government, 


ought to be followed. The major argument of 
the subsidy advocates,—namely, that the great 


seafaring nations,. England, Germany, and Nor- 


way, maintain their superiority on the sea by 


false. ‘‘Less than 5 per cent of the gross tonnage 
controlled on the high seas by these three na.- 
tions receives any subsidy.’’ England and Ger- 
many rather have built up their great shipping 
trade by allowing their citizens to buy ships in 
the cheapest market, and as soon as the United 
States follows the same policy, she will not have 


to resort to the artificial method of ingeniously- 


disguised subsidies to develop her merchant- 
marine. 
D4 7 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SOUTHERN REPRE- 
SENTATIVES IN CONGRESS. 
It looks as if the Southern Senators were lurea 
into a desertion of their traditional opposition to 
subsidies and bounties in this case by the fact 
that the South for one time gets part of the bene- 
fit. All therefore if 
our Southern Representatives shall now scorn the 
Greeks bearing gifts and fight the subsidy to a 
finish. Take away your artificial restriction for- 
bidding the purchase of ships in the cheapest 
market, and you will not need to go into the pub- 
lic treasury for subsidies. It all 
old doctrine of Emerson: 


the more honor to them 


illustrates the 


“The basis of political economy is non-interfer- 
ence. The only safe rule is found in the self- 
adjusting meter of demand and supply. Do not 


legislate. Meddle, and you snap the sinews with 
your sumptuary laws. Give no bounties; make 


equal laws, secure life and property, and you need 
not give alms.” 
J oS 
A GOOD PLACE TO REBUKE A VICIOUS 
POLICY. 

Perhaps we may seem to be giving this subject 
more attention than it ought to have, but we are 
not. The action of the Southern Senators in fail- 
ing to fight the subsidy not only marks a serious 
departure from the best Southern tradition, but 
it is a vicious extension of the Government’s al- 
ready much-exaggerated policy of pampering 
at the of 
‘“‘We need ships,’’ it is said, ‘‘there- 
fore we will take the revenues we get from some 
shipping interests and subsidize new ships.”’ As 
well might “We need to grow more 
cowpeas; therefore will the 
rived from farmers raising cowpeas and use 


manufacturers and commerce expense 


agriculture. 


we say: 
take revenues de- 
as 
bounties to get more farmers to raise cowpeas.’’ 
And yet 
the newness of the agricultural bounty idea as 
compared with the commercial bounty idea, only 
illustrates the great economic truth which Adam 
Smith pointed out in his ‘‘Wealth of Nations’’ in 


1776, and which has been as true of America as 


That idea seems monstrous, doesn’t it? 


of Europe. He said: 
“The policy of some nations has given extraor- 
dinary encouragement to the industry of the 


country; that of others to the industry of towns. 


Scarce any nation has dealt equally and impar- 
tially with every sort of industry. Since the 


downfall of the Roman Empire the policy of Eu- 
rope bas been more favorable to arts, manufac- 
tures and commerce than to agriculture, the in- 
dustry of the country.” 

As the South is now the one section of country 
of which it is true that there are more people en- 
all 


the 


in farming than in 
it 
Congressmen to stand against a further extension 
the 
ture; 


inake the stand. 


gaged other occupations 


combined, is peculiarly duty of Southern 


of world-wide policy of exploiting agricul- 


and the ship subsidy is a good place to 


wt & 


WAIT A WEEK AND DON’T DECIDE IN HASTE. 


In North Carolina the overshadowing issue 
now is that of State prohibition. And The Pro 


gressive Farmer, be it said, is in favor of prohi 
bition. 

We 
posed to it. we want you to calmly con- 
sider the reasons that we shall give next week 
for the faith that is in us about our side of the 
If can argument 


know, kind reader, that you may be op- 


If so, 


matter. you answer our to 





means of subsidies 





is now clearly shown to be 


your own satisfaction, very well; in any case, we 





haven’t one word of abuse or discourtesy for you. 
But we are going to ask that you will not defi- 
nitely commit yourself until you have carefully 
the It’s 


seriously important question, and you don’t want 


considered argument. a great issue, a 


to go wrong. Rather keep for a time the policy 


of open-mindedness so beautifully set forth by 


old Mareus Aurelius: 

“If any man is able to show me that I do not 
think or act aright, I will gladly change, for I 
seek only the truth by which no man was ever 
injured.”’ 

In this spirit we should like for you to con- 
sider the arguments we shall set forth next week, 
matter 
That is all we ask. 


and then in this same spirit settle the 
with your own conscience. 
Of course, it would be very easy for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to keep out of this matter, much 
as it means to the farmers and farmer boys of 
our home State; and we know that some violent 
readers may take revenge, as they think, by stop- 
ping or criticising the paper. We shall be sorry, 
but EG; that 
wouldn’t be worthy of your patronage nor of our 


we can’t help and you know we 
own self-respect if we let the fear of losing a 
handful of subscribers shut our mouths about a 
great moral issue. 
Wait a week, consider our argument, and think 
if over. 

we os 
MINOR, MATTERS. 
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The House 2 to 1 has rejected 
the Roosevelt-Hobson program for building four 


new battleships and makes appropriation for only 


by a vote of 


two. Hobson made a vigorous, but not always 
tactful, fight; he was hardly courteous enough to 
older members.—The Delaware Democratic State 
endorses Judge Gray 


Johnson is beginning to fight 


Convention for President 
against his protest. 
more vigorously than ever. Bryan, however, still 
appears to be the man of destiny—just as Taft 
does candidate.—The hottest 


campaign now in progress anywhere in the United 


as the opposition 


States, and possibly anywhere in the wide world, 
is the contest between the friends and opponents 


of Senator Bailey in Texas. Bailey, intellectual 
giant and magnificent orator though he is, is 


charged with improper relations with the Stand- 
ard Oil 
the question is whether or not he shall be a dele- 


Company, accepting improper fees, and 


gate to the National Democratic Convention, this 
e 
being accepted as a test as to whether or not the 


people of Texas want him longer as a leader. A 
primary to settle the question will be held in 


May.-——The 
know of is in Georgia, where Joseph M. 
fight to defeat Hoke 
renomination as Governor; 


next hottest State political fight we 
Brown 
is making a determined 
Smith, 


while 


who seeks 


in Tennessee Governor Patterson is also 


finding the path to re-election no bed of roses. 
Carmack, one of the ablest in 
life, 


strong one.—-Two Virginia items tell of the local 


Iix-Senator men 


Southern public is his opponent-——and a 
option elections in Danville and Winchester last 
week, both towns going dry, and the eighty-ninth 
the founding of the 


anniversary celebration of 


University of Virginia, Ambassador being 
North 
especial attention to the an- 
“May School’’ of the A. &. M. 
5). This 
much for agricultural education, and our readers 
it of all 


Bryce 


the orator.—Among Carolina affairs 
should like 


nouncement of the 


we 


to call 


College (see page innovation means 


should bring to the attention country 


teachers. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 
Whiskey drinking is the greatest evil that con- 
fronts the human race at this time. It stains the 
character, it is the advance agent of poverty and 


distress; it impairs the intellect, it humiliates 
kindred, alienates friends and eradicates pride. 
First it exhilarates, then exalts, then banishes 
responsibility; but when the reaction comes, the 
pendulum swings just as far the other way. 

Judge Jeter C. Pritchard, in his recent address 


at Wilmington, N. C. 
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John Cracker and his wife lived in a one- getting “supplies” for growing more cotton mere-- Cowpeas and Oats.—I have raised a second 
siory, unpainted house, standing in the middle) !y; that farming pays, while planting does not,|¢rop of the Large White Black-Eye pea planted 
of a4 cotton field. Not a tree surrounded the and that beautiful surroundings make life better | in middle of July from seed ripened the same 
house, not a bit of green grass. His mules lived worth the living, and that in a real home your|geason, and I saw Mr. Allen Warren, at Green- 
in a log hovel, through which the winter winds children will grow up intelligent and worthy citi-| ville, N. C., gathering ripe peas of this variety the 
howled, and they ate cottonseed hulls for lack zens, leaders in improvement rather than tread-| first of July for planting the same ground with. 


of hay, and whatever corn could be spared. John 
had some scrub cattle out in the cane brakes all 
winter, but not a cow to give them milk; and all 
winter and most of the rest of the year the only 
vegetables that appeared on their table were col- 
lards, field peas and sweet potatoes, and their 
only bread was corn-dodgers with fat Western 
Lacon for grease. 


says about his Unele John, would select their | °*. ms ; fe 
& Rk : ‘ The New Era is almost, if not quite, as early. 
‘ ‘ own seed and not that from a general gin, and | x7 Tatts “at Pinchevdk wads two. eons 06 
John plowed all his land every year for cotton,’ jjant and work as he says. Plant, to, on land|™"" 93 al ms _ = 


except a little piece of bottom land that went in 
corn every year, and he planted that one stalk in 
a hill, six feet apart each way, ‘“‘because,”’ he said, 
“corn must have air in the South,’ and he got 
more air than corn, and not enough for ‘“sup- 
plies.” John said ‘‘farmin’ don’t pay,’’ but he 
went on year after year in the same old way and 
plowed the land right up to the windows for cot- 
ton, and took his holidays in bed with fever and 
ague. 
ut 


One spring, however, he and his wife took a 
rare holiday by invitation of his cousin, the Hon. 
James Crakore, who lived in a pretty home in a 
Northern town suburbs, surrounded by a beauti 


ful farm, with gravel walks, shrubbery, trees, 
and flowers. John and his wife had never fared 
so sumptuously in their lives. There was run- 


ning water in the bed-rooms, and fine porcelain 
hath-tubs in the bath-room, which was heated by a 
radiator from the kitchen range. Soft carpets 
covered the floors, and the beds had soft mat- 
tresses made from cotton felt. John and his wife 
felt like living in Paradise. Then the table was 
supplied with fresh meats, with green peas, 
snaps, tomatoes, cucumbers, and a profusion of 
yegetables of all sorts. John wondered where 
they raised all these things, and was told that 


they came from the South where he lived, and 
that they had to buy them at fancy prices, and 
they said “How fortunate you are to live in a 


climate where you can have all these things long 
before any of them c2an be had here. You must 
be happy to live where such luxuries can -be had 
so cheaply for the gathering. We would love to 
live on a Southern farm and enjoy these blessings 
that cost so much here.” 
7 

John got to thinking. Said he: ‘‘Wife, we are 
not going to be Crackers any more, we are going 
to be Crakores.’’ And they went home, and John 
went to work and laid off a space around his 
house for a lawn, and sowed it, and planted some 
trees and shrubbery, and laid out flower beds for 
his wife. He took The Progressive Farmer and 
learned the value of a farm rotation, and changed 
his farming till he made more cotton on one- 
fourth of his land than he had before made on 
all of it. He had corn to sell, and oats for his 
mules and hay as well, and bacon and mutton 
and beef. Then he did not forget the vegetables, 
but started a garden, and studied the best meth- 
ods for producing a supply of the best in variety. 
The old house painted and a broad porch 
added as his farming began to pay. His children 
began to take an interest in the home, and they, 
too, read the farm paper, and went into the com 
vetitions offered for farm and girls, and 
cften beat John himself, and made him think. A 
Windmill and a deep pipe well and a tank soon 
vave them water in the house for range and bath 
und fever was no more. 


Vas 


boys 


& 
Some years ago his cousin, the Hon. James 
Crakore and his wife, came down for a visit in 
the South in late winter, and they were so de- 


lighted with everything, especially with the fresh 
headed lettuce from the glass-covered frame in 
the garden, which was so crisp and fresh that it 


made the lettuce they had been buying North 
seem worthless. They were so pleased that the 
lion. James determined to buy a little place in 


the same section for a winter home to escape the 
rigors of the North, and to have fresh vegetables 


from their own garden instead of the stale ship- 
ped stuff, 
J 
Moral: Get away from home, John, and see 


how other people live, and you will realize that 
you are not living up to your opportunities, and 
that there is something more in farming than 


HOW JOHN CRACKER LIVED. 


‘ts in the tracks of their grandfathers. 


Johns’? in the South would heed what Dr. Knapp 


that a good rotation and treatment has prepared 

< s 
to make a big crop. 
farmers in the South are losing that $40 per acre} 
the entire South does not average 200 pounds of 
lint per acre. 


recently I noticed that his horse was entirely too | 
fat 
went to the livery stable where he kept the ani- 
mal 


sar and corn fodder for roughage. I tried to| grows and the lavish fertilization that made the 
show the liveryman that he was wasting food.| corn in spite of the “humiliation” practiced. And 
for the horses have to eat more than they really |it is evident that in the South Carolina experi- 
need of such food in order to get the protein; ments the check plots with heavy fertilization 
needed, and hence they get too fat. To my sur-| without the humiliation did not near pay the cost 
prise, I found that this is the almost universal)| of the fertilizer in the increased yield. Piling 
horse feed here, notwithstanding the Farmers’ | fertilizer on poor land devoid of humus will often 


be bad if the grain feed was oats. 


Corn and corn-fodder do not furnish enough pro- 






should, and hence gets fat and soft, 
ready for the strain of spring work. 
& 


and not 

















































{ at once got. him to introduce that pea to the 
seed trade, and it has become a standard extra 
; 3 /early sort. On the light soil at Greenville they 

COMMENT SUGGESTED BY LAST WEEK’S | ripened easily in sixty days. They would natural- 
PAPER. | ly be longer ripening on the soil of Northwestern 
| Arkansas. But in any warm soil in Eastern or 
Central North Carolina they will be dead ripe in 
| sixty days and a second crop can easily be grown. 


W. F. MASSEY. 


Planting Cotton.——I wish that all the ‘‘Uncle 


same field with Whippoorwills. With one crop 
thowiands of | planted the first of May, the second crop could be 
| gotten off in September in time to sow fall oats, 
and if liberally supplied with acid phosphate and 
potash there would be a chance to make far more 
than forty bushels of oats on the stubble. 

& 

Humiliating Corn.—I took no stock in the Wil- 
liamson method of corn growing when it was first 
published. No plant that I ever saw can be bet- 
|ter prepared for making a crop by stunting it, 
and then trying to make up the loss by extrava- 
gant feeding. It was the peas Mr. Williamson 


How many 


s well shown by the fact that the cotton crop ot 


5 


How to Feed a Horse.—Driving with a friend 


and sweated badly. The next day at noon I 


and saw that they were feeding corn in the 


Institutes held here every year in which proper 
ieeding is discussed. The corn-fodder would not 
The best horse 
I have ever used is oats and good hay. 


do more harm than good. But the experiments 
show well the folly of wasting money in a com- 
plete fertilizer on the corn crop, and it is fresh 
|evidence that what I have often found was cor- 
|rect, that there is no profit in commercial fer- 
| tilizers on the corn crop. W. F. MASSEY. 


vation 


tein unless the animal eats far more than he 


Variety of Farm Questions Answered. 


Top Dressings for Grain and Clover.—A cor-|der acid conditions in the soil that would be in- 
respondent, whose stand of clover was choked out/| jurious to most legume crops, but with a crop ot 
hy crab grass two seasons ago, now has clover|rye turned under it would be well to give a light 
und grass sown with his wheat and oats; has! dressing of lime, say one barrel slaked per acre. 
given them a light dressing of manure, and also| which would make about ten bushels of slaked 
has some nitrate of soda which he wants to ap-| lime, just slaked to a powder. 
ply to best advantage. | 








W. F. MASSEY. 


The time that nitrate of soda will do wheat the | 
most good is just as the new growth begins.. Do} 
not apply. it when the leaves are wet, as it might | 
scorch them. Use about one hundred pounds per} 
acre. 3ut whether this and the manure will do} 
much good in the grain crops depends on whether | 
that land has a natural supply of phosphoric acid | 
and potash, for these are the grain-makers. The | 
manure and the nitrate are of value mainly for) 
nitrogen, and this serves to increase the growth 
rather than the grain making, and will be of 
more value to the grass than to the grain or 
clover. The lack of phosphorie acid and potash 
will be more apt to have the same difficulty -in 
crowding the clover out with crab grass, for the 
manure and nitrate will help*the crab grass too. 
1 think that you would have done better to have 
ziven the grain a dressing of acid phosphate and 
potash and leave out the nitrate. 

The wheat growers in this State, who make 
forty bushels of wheat per acre, use only a mix: 
ture of 10 per cent phosphoric acid and 5 per| 
cent potash on the wheat, and never use any} 
nitrogen at all except what they get in barnyard | 
manure applied to the previous crop of corn. | 








These wheat farmers have not bought nitrogen 
for twenty years or more. 
ad : 


Following Green Rye With Peas.—I would plow 
down the rye at once so ag to give it a chance to 
decay before time for sowing the peas. The de- 
cay will be more rapid plowed under green, and 
will do no harm at this season of the year. Then 
replow for the peas and bring the decaying rye to 
the top where it will ve of value as a mulch and 
sow the peas or drill them in with a disc drill. 

You will find that it will pay to use on the peas 
300 pounds of acid phosphate and twenty-five 
pounds of muriate of potash per acre not only on 
ihe hay crop itself, but in the improvement of 
the land through the fixation of nitrogen in larger 
amount. Or if you prefer to mow the rye and 
let it lie till plowing for peas, I cannot see that 











































MANY ANSWERS IN BRIEF. 


It will pay very well to fence the oak woods for 
a hog pasture as the acorns are a valuable feed 
for them. 


In mentioning acid phosphate I always mean 14 
per cent phosphoric acid. If a lower or a higher 
grade is intended I always mention the fact, but 
where I speak simply of acid phosphate I mean 
the grade most generally used, the 14 per cent. 


It may possibly be a disease in the soil of a 
bacterial nature that causes the peas of a Samp- 
son County (N. C.) correspondent to turn yellow 
and die, or it may be simply a deficiency of what 
the peas need. Try applications of 300 pounds 
acid phosphate and twenty-five pounds of muriate i 
of potash per acre well harrowed in before sowing 
peas. And then get the Iron pea which is more 
resistent to disease than any other. 


A high grade sulphate of potash is better for 
many crops, such as tobacco, and crops in which q 
sugar is an important component. But I do not 
think that in the peanut crop there would be 
enough difference to warrant paying the extra 
price the sulphate commands. The formula I re- 
cently gave was in reply to a query from a farm- 
er who had the sulphate on hand and wanted to 
use it. If I was going to buy potash for peanuts q 
[ would buy the muriate. | 


The proper proportion to mix cottonseed meal 
and other material for a fertilizer will depend on 
the crop on which it is to be used. It is a waste 
of good food material to use cottonseed meal as 
a fertilizer. It should be fed with good roughage 
to stock and the manure used on the land. If 
vou propose to mix the fertilizer for cotton make 
it 1.200 pounds acid phosphate, 600 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal and 200 pounds of muriate of potash 
toa ton. Kainit is the most costly form in which | 
you can buy potash. It would take 800 podunds 









it would do any harm. Cowpeas will thrive un- 





of kainit to equal 200 pounds of muriate. 
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STOGK FARM 


J} CROUCH & SON, PROP'S. 


Largest 
Im porters 
and 
Breeders 
of 
German 
Coach, 

= Percher- 
ons sal Belgian Stallions in 
America. 200 head of high class 
stallions at our Barns at LaFay- 
ette, Ind., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Greensboro, N. C. Every horse 
guaranteed and liberal terms. 
Greensboro, N. C., headquarters, 
in Van Story Sale Stable. If 
your country needs a good stal- 
lion—write us. 


J. CROUCH & SON 











AMERICA'S 


LEADING 


HORSE IMPORTERS 





At the recent International Live Stock 
Exposition, held in Chicago November 30th 
to December 7th, stallions imported by us 
won as follows, being the only classes in 
which we exhibited. 


PERCHERONS 
4 years old and over -...-...-..-..-- St, 5th 
3 years old and under 4---.-...--.- 1st, 2nd, 4th 
2 years old and under 3--..-.-..-.-- 2nd, 5th 
Produce of mare .................- 1st 


Chaanpion stallion 

Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


French Coach 


4 years old and over - 
3 years old and under 4 
Champion stallion 
Reserve champion stallion 

Champion group of five stallions owned by 
one exhibitor. 


The Champion Stallions of both 
Continents are for sale at our stables 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


Kansas City, Mo. Columbus, O. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


...--1st, 3nd, 3rd 
eenecuanc’ Ist, 2nd 














The Aberdeen Angus 





BILTMORE 


Berkshires and Jerseys! 








In either Berkshires or Jerseys “Bilt- 
more” means quality—the very finest 
blood and breeding, and we are glad 
to announce that our new price lists 
are now ready for distribution. Stan- 
dard poultry of leadirg strains. 


BILTMORE FARMS, 
Biltmore, N. C. 














OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
and . 
Berkshire Hogs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 , 
Ibs. per, cow; 80 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now atthe head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
R. L. Shuford, :: Newton, N. C. 
The Kind that wiil 


COLLIES drive your Hogs, your 


Shee our Cattle. The useful and 
faith FAR DOG. Our stock is the best 
thet intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- 
pies for sale. males, $10; femaies, $8. Wesup- 
ply full and correct pedigree and copy of 
the og Note gs requested. ‘The Useful Col- 











lie and How to Mase Him So,” with each 
puppy: We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH VA. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs $15 per Pair 


Tarboro Si'ver Wyando'tes and Fishel 
White Plymouth Rock eggs $2 00 for 16, 
Mammoth Pekin Duck eggs $1.00 per 
dozen. 

LAUREL BLUFF FARM, 
CL‘NTON, S. C. 








DUROC JERSEYS AND TAMWORDHS 


, For fine stock of either breed, address 
R. W. Watson, - - Petersburg, Va. 


A FIVE-YEAR OLD JACK FOR SALE. 


Will deliver him anywhere in the State for $200. 
R. H. W. BARKER, Stanley, N. C, 











breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carioad of steers (In America )every 
> save one for seventeen years. 

Home Farm is beadquarters in 
South’ or cattle of this wonderful market 
topying breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Jad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A.L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2. Byrdville, Va 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N C 

















PIGS. -:- PIGS. -- PIGS. 


To make room for spring litters we will sella 
choice lot of Berkshire pigs, 10 to 12 weeks old, 
of the very best breeding, for $8.00 each, or $15.00 
per pair. 

Also two especially fine gilts six and a half 
months old at $20.00 each, or $35.00 for the two. 


Sunnyside Farms, 
W, R, Walker, Prop’r. Union, 8, C. 





—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey Be Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black mia Dogs =: = 


or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Top Notch Bulls ready for service. “alves 
of both sexes of choice breeding and individ. 
uality. Females not akin tobulls. Visitors 
welcomed. Write as your wants, 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 








Jacks and Stallions—Some parties claim that 
they are getting as much for Jacks as ayearago 
but we are selling ours 30% to 50% cheaper. 
Kentucky Mammoth, Imported Catalonian, Im- 
ported Malyorca, $500.00 $800.00, the kind that 
have been bringing from $800.00 to $150000. If 
you will visit our farms in the next 30 days you 
will find the greatest bargains ever offered by 
any firm in good Jacks and Stallions. A guar- 
antee unquestionable goes with each Jack sold. 
These Jacks and Stallions must be sold panic or 
no panic. Write or wire us when to expect you. 
J. F. Cook & Co., Lexington. Ky. Branch Barn. 
Wichita, Kansas, Fair Grounds. 


Arrowhead Farm. 


Red Poll cattle, Poland China pigs, Dorset 
sheep, Bronze turkeys (our matured Toms 
weigh from 45 to 53 pounds), pure bred fowls. 
Eggs. Albemarle Prolific seed corn. 


SAMUEL B. WOODS, Prop’r, 


Charlottesville, Va. 
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How to Work Your 


Way Into the Live 


StocK Business. 








Start at a Gait You Can Keep Up, Learning and Growing as You Go— 


This Week’s Talk is About 


Making a Start with Sheep. 


By A. L. French, R. F. D. No. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


In a_ previous paper something | 
was said about how the Southern) 
farmer could ‘‘work into’”’ 
live stock business. I use the ex-| 
pression ‘‘work into’? for a reason, | 


and that is to deter my readers from | 


a paying | 


making. the serious mistake of | 
jumping into the business of hand-| 
ling animals, making a great fuss | 
and probably as_ great a failure. | 


Then the next we hear of them they | 
are preaching that “live stock don’t | 
pay,’’ “The South is not adapted to | 
the production of live stock,” etce., | 
while the plain fact is, that they | § 
have been engaged in a business 
they know absolutely nothing about, 
a business they have never mastered 
either theoretically or practically, 
and yet the business instead of them. 
selves must be blamed for their fail- 
ure. 

Make a Moderate Start With First- 

Class Animals. 

So I say, let our people by all! 
means lay their plans for getting 
live stock into their farms, but start 
in at a gait that they are sure they 
can keep up to the finish. Let your 
start be with a few animals of good 
quality. Learn to feed, care for, 
and market their increase, and when 
this is done will be time enough to 
expand the business, and we will 
hear less of failure and more of the 
grand success that will certainly at- 
tend the live stock business on the 
farms throughout our section when 
our farmers have learned the “how 
of it,’? and have learned the impor- 
tant fact that the ‘“‘how’’ needs to 
be practiced, not talked about, three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year, and not for one year only, but 
for a term of years. 

What Animals Shall I start With? 


In our previous paper we talked 
about the crops the stock farmer 
should grow and how to utilize the 
crop he is already producing whereby 
he may save all the products of his 
farm instead of wasting a certain 
proportion as the majority of our 
farmers are doing to-day where they 
are not handling live stock along 











Jersey Calves for Sale. 





| them 





Jersey Male Calves by Trevarth’s General; 
he by General Marigold out Trevarth’s Puri- 
tan. General Marigold by Major Polo out 
of Mary Idagold, test 23 lbs. of butter in 
seven days as a three yearold. Major Polo 
by Glynllyn Boy out of Massey Polo, the 
butter Queen of the Jersey Race, milked in 
seven days Ibs. of milk that made 30 lbs | 
64 oz. of butter. Price right. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, | 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 














TE Kentucky Jack Farm 


is the wholesale home for 
jacks, as we breed and raise 
the big mammoth Kentucky 
jacks, and sell you a first- 
class jack 25 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than a dealer or 
speculator can. Write to-day 
for prices on jacks, jennets, 





wie larve lot te select from. 


and mules. 
J Junction City, Ky. 


loe EL Wri 





Big Reduction Sale 


On Fox, Deer and Cat Hounds. Broke dogs 
$20 to 880. Extra broke bitches $30 to $50. Pups 
$15 per pair. Broke ’Possum and Coon dogs $18 
each, 2 for $30. Dogs suitable for cat $12.50 to | 
$1750. Red and gray fox cubs 6 for $25. 30S. 
C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00; $3.25 per 100; 15 B. P. | 
Rock Egxs $1.00; $5.00 per 100 


J. D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. | 


with their cropping. Now, let us 


; consider for a time the sort of ani- 


mals we must employ to turn these 
raw products into finished products 
of the high class that the consumer 
is asking for and is willing to pay 
for, as we might just as well waste 
these raw products in the raw state 
as to be to the trouble of feeding 
to inferior animals of little 
that. cannot pay for the feed. 


There’s a Demand for Young Mutton. 


Take first the gheep. There is a 
great demand in almost every town 
in the South for good young mut- 
ton lambs. We ought to be supplying 
this demand, and we can if we will 
start with the right sort of founda- 
tion animals and give them the prop- 
er feed and care. We should breed 
lambs that will be fat and ready for 
the butcher any time after they are 
three months old. 


value 


Your Breeders and How to Handle 
Them. 


To produce this class of lambs our 
foundation animals must be of the 
low block type, as leggy sheep won’t 
produce blocky lambs, and leggy 
lambs won’t fatten at an early age. 
Our breeding sheep must have a dry, 
airy shed to. shelter them from 
storms,° and when the weather is 
not stormy they must be made to 
hustle about the farm picking as 
much of their living as _ possible 
from the pastures. This will keep 
them healthy and strong, and they 
will not be as apt to become diseased 
as they would if closely confined dur- 
ing the winter. Then Joe Wing says 
if you want to keep them from get- 
ting stomach worms, teach them to 
chew tobacco; salt it and feed it to 
them. Keep the sheep fat, as the fat 
sheep is usually a healthy sheep. 

Five Dollars a Minute Saving the 
Lambs. 

When the lambs are ready to 
come, be ready to save them, every 
one, as you might just as well not 
have a ewe as to allow her lambs to 
die after you have fed and cared for 
her the entire year to get that lamb. 
If the weather is cold and raw, get 
into your overalls, get right down on 
your knees and see_ that the new 
lamb get, his first meal all right. The 
writer does this, and has raised 
forty-one good lambs. from thirty 
ewes the present season. We can 
make five dollars per minute very 
many times just acting the nurse- 
maid for little lambs, and that is 


|more than we have ever been able tu 


make sitting by the fire and allowing 
| the new-born lambs to _ freeze to 
| death. 

Feeding and Dipping. 

After the youngsters are three 
weeks old they will want some grain 
in a trough all their own placed back 
of a creep where the old ewes ean’t 
get to it. 

The ewes must be dipped each fall 
for the purpose of killing ticks and 
lice. Then watch the little lambs, 
and if you see them biting and 
scratching themselves, fix up a warm 
dip bath the first warm day that 
comes and dip them, as a lamb can- 
not fatten while covered with ticks 
or lice. A lot of fussing, you say. 
Yes, sir! But it pays, and you have 
got it to do if you want to make 100 


|per cent per year on sheep. 


Let’s talk hogs and cattle a little 
next week. 
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Tuberculosis Germs Live in Butter. 


Dairymen Should Lead in Movement to Get Rid of Tuberculous Cattle, 
and Thus Do Their. Part Toward Preventing the Spread of a Great 
Plague. 

The danger of getting germs of|prove conclusively that tubercle ba- 
tuberculosis in the system by eating | cilli may live and retain their viru- 
or drinking dairy products from tu-j|lence in ordinary salted butter prac- 
berculous cows does not disturb | tically four and a half months, or 
many persons, for the reason that | longer. Not much has been said 
they have been consuming dairy | heretofore about the danger of eat- 
products and are still alive. Most|ing affected butter, while much has 
of us have taken these germs with! been said about the use of affected 
our food many times, and not a few | milk or cream. But these experi- 
have been affected more or less se-| ments show that the danger in affect- 
riously with some form of tubercu-|ed butter deserves serious attention. 
losis without knowing it. Indeed,| Tubercle bacilli in milk move both 
it is rare that a person reaches much|upward and downward, away from 
age without having been overcome |the intermediate layer of skim milk. 
by these germs or overcoming many|The downward movement is due to 
of them. This seems at first thought/ their high specific gravity and the 
to remove the subject from serious | upward movement to the tenacity 
consideration; but one of the prob-| with which they adhere to the com- 
lems of the future is to save man | paratively large cream globules. The 
from tuberculosis, and in that work | sediment at the bottom of the vessel, 
it seems that the greatest part of|therefore, and the cream will con- 
the problem will be in avoiding the | tain more bacilli per volume than 
use of the dairy products that carry|the milk. It may be noted here that 
tuberculosis germs. |an annual report of the Secretary of 

J | Agriculture states that the examina- 

A Serious Problem.—If one will|tion of sediment taken from cream 
stop to consider how many persons|separators of public creameries 
of his own acquaintance have died | throughout the country has demon- 
from consumption or tuberculosis in|strated the presence of tubercle ba- 
some form, he will begin to realize |cilli in about one-fourth of the sam- 
how serious the problem is. It may | ples. One-fourth of the samples, 
be his turn next; or, if not his turn|mind you. Is that not enough to 
that of some friend or _ relative.|make a man think seriously? 
Dairymen will complain when health 2 
boards insist on wholesome milk, | . . 
that the dairyman’s business is inter- | The Public Health Demands Action. 


fered with. Those who are legally | Public health requires that all 
the representatives of the people can | @airy herds should be cleaned of tu- 








do no higher service to the people | berculous animals. It has to do with 
than to protect them against un- children and with adults, this danger 
wholesome food. Packers and can- from infected dairy products. Chil- 
ners of food are under more or less|@ren drink more milk than their el- 
restraint now; the dairymen might | ders, but adults eat butter oftener 
as well make up their minds that |and in larger quantities. Dairymen 
they, too, will be held accountable |™ay fear that when this problem is 
for the quality of the food they pre-| pressed to its final solution they will 
pare for market. suffer much loss. It is to be hoped 
me that serious los to dairymen will be 
Some Startling Tests.—A circular | Unnecessary. There will be some 
just issued by the Bureau of Animal|U®reasonable enough, possibly ow- 
Industry, United States Department |i®s to a lack of full information or 
of Agriculture, No. 127, deals with to an inclination toward radicalism, 
investigations of Dr. E. C. Schroeder | Who will insist on dairymen killing 
and Mr. W. E. Cotton relative’ to and totally destroying infected cows. 
tuberculosis germs in butter. Butter |!£ dairymen resist reasonable inspec- 
was made from the milk of a tuber- tion and regulation, the radicals are 
culous cow, kept for various periods, | ore likely to make themselves con- 
and then inoculated into guinea pigs. | SPicuous by their leadership. 
With the exception of five that died x4 


prematurely and one that was killed, Dairymen Should Take the Lead.— 
all the guinea pigs died of general-| |; would probably be wisdom on the 
ized tuberculosis. The one that was part of Cairymen if they would start 
killed was also affected. the agitation themselves and see to 


J . it that conservative restrictions were 
One-fourth of the Samples Infect-| ,assed, restrictions that would safe- 


ed!—tThe results of the experiments | syard the public health without 


| throwing dairymen out of business 
lor compelling them to suffer heavy 
Only Perfect |loss. It would not be all loss for 
e iv 
Milk Cooler | dairymen. _ They would gain by 
8 ER RO | freeing their herds from tuberculous 
< COO) neansortanks | e 
is not in perfect condition | cattle. The spread of the affection 
aerated to desttoy the | | would be prevented, and therefore 
pd —— |loss from this source would be pre- 
ors, etc.— | 
| vented. They know that it pays 
them to protect their live stock from 


Champion 
Milk Cooler Aerator other infectious diseases. Why not 
is the only cooling method that does this |from tuberculosis? It steals on more 


perfectly —destroysevery taint of strong food 
or animal gases. Stops growth of souring slowly and does not attract as much 




















bacteria, prolongs sweetness 24 to 48 hours attention as other diseases; but that 
onger than other methods, Sent on trial— | 
Write to-day for Free Catalog. . |does not, on the whole, reduce the 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 


| loss it causes. 
17th Street, Cortland, N. Y. 


| 


No man, be he common dairyman 
|or veterinarian, can tell by looking 


WANTED lat a cow whether it is suffering from 


| 
Buyers for McGregor — Nutwood Sorrel Stal- | tuberculosis. That must be deter- 


lion coming 5 years, 16 hands and 1300 pounds. | mi . i i 
M. T. Gratton numbers among best yearlings he | mined by the tuberculin test. The in- 
ever raised. Conqueror and by a Junior Champ- |sidious stealing on of the disease all 
on son 0 orld’s Fair, Sweepstakes, Choice | i i i 

goods, Dam a Rose of Sharon and splendid in- | unsuspected is wherein Its greatest 
dividual: ar Salves Nov. 06; also yearling Red | danger lies. An affected animal may 
y importec ancaster Young. Burke's Gar- | ; ; 

den, Cattle Co. Tazewell, Va. Six tom turkeys be spreading tuberculosis throughout 
left. Bronze or Holland. the herd without its ever being 
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THE 1908 IMPROVED 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


Ten years ahead of all others in 
every feature of separator practicability 
Ten New Styles—Ten New Capacities—Ten New Prices 
A size for every dairy, from the smallest 
to the largest. 


BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 


The result of thirty years experience in building separators 





Send for handsome new catalogue illustrating and describing 
machines in detail and to be had for the asking. 





42 E. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 
1213 &1215 Fiusert Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drum & Sacramento Ste. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
General Offices: 


74 Cortlandt St. ‘4 416 Princesse Srrcer 


NEW YORK. 


173-177 Wiitiam Street 
MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG 


107 Finest Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
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T enables you to get every particle 
of butter fat from the milk. You 
can’t get it by hand skimming. 

You will have fresh, warm, sweet 
skim-milk for calves and pigs—a most 
excellent feed. When you skim by hand, 
the milk is cold and stale. 

It saves work. You have no idea how 
much drudgery a cream harvester will 
save if you have never used one, 

You want your dairy products to be of 
the highest grade. Everywhere it is the 
cream harvester users who make the 
prize products. That’s another good 
reason why you should use one. 

The International Harvester Com- 
pany of America offers you a choice of 
two of the best machines manufactured. 

The Bluebell, a gear drive machine 
and the Dairymaid, a chain drive ma 
chine, are both simple, clean skimmers 


iF NOT WHY NOT? 


easy running, easily cleaned and are 
built to cause the least possible trouble 
in operation, 

You should be satisfied with nothing 
but the best separator youcan buy. The 
I. H. C. cream harvesters are designed 
and manufactured to be as nearly per- 
fect working machines as possible. 

Both have stood the hardest tests 
ever given any cream separator. Every 
machine is given a thorough factory test 
before it goes out. ‘There is no possi- 
bility of your getting anI, H. C. cream 
harvester that is not right working. 

International local agents can supply 
you with catalogs, hangers and full par- 
ticulars Call and take the matter up 
with them, or write the Home Office. 
You will be interested in seeing a copy 
of booklet on the ‘‘Development of the 
Cream Separator”’ which will be mailed 
on request. 


International Harvester Company of America, Chicago, U.S.A. 


(Incorporated) 








dreamed of. The animal that is doing|thirty parts of soft water. To three 
this may look to be the most thrifty} gallons of this add one gallon of 
in the whole herd. strong soap suds and a pint of coal 
CHAS. M. SCHERER. oil. Use a bucket spray pump and 
spray each animal thoroughly. If 
To Rid Cattle of Lice—A Quick and|the dip is not available, a larger 
Easy Way. amount of the soapsuds may be used 
Messrs. Editors: One of your/and double the quantity of the coal 
readers wishes to know the quickest|oil. If the spray pump cannot be 
and easiest way to rid cattle of lice.|had use a brush and wash the ani- 
Use any good cattle dip—Zeno-|mals, keeping the soap suds and oil 
leum, Chloro-Naptholeum, Miner’s|thoroughly mixed all the time. 
Fluid, etc. Put one part of dip to A. L. FRENCH, 
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Lived 
Harness 


P) 
jj The old harness will do 
yr double service if you treat 
it now and then with a 
softening application of 












rarness Oil 


Made specially to preserve 
harness leather. Lasts a 
long time without drying 
out. Gives a fine, black 
finish. Just what every- 
ene needs who keeps a 
driving horse. Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 























DO YOU KNOW 


If it were possible to increase the aver- 
age wagon load of cotton in the United 
States one-fourth without increasing 
the cost of hauling the load, the saving 
on one yerr’s crop of cotton would be 
$2,000,000.00. and the average load of 
wheat increased by twenty bushels the 
saving on one crop would be more 
than $8,000,000.00 2? These are facts 
proven by government statistics. 

The remedy is GOOD ROADS, which can 
be made at leastexpense by 


The Unit Road Machine. 





Simple, Practica!, Strong, Easily Operated. 
Costs less than one-fifth as much as the four 
wheel graders, and does the work at one 
half the expense. No contractor or town- 
ship can afford to be without one. Write 
to-day for full particulars. 


THE CALL-W ATT CO, 


Department F. Richmond, Va. 


















































Farm for Sale. 


Sixty acres well improved, in a high state of 
cultivation, 35 acres cleared, Located two miles 
from Chadbourn, the famous strawberry section. 
A good six-room house: good barn, sufficient 
to shelter twenty head of stock and the feed 
necessary for them. Plenty of good water; 
pear orchard of tifty trees; some peach and ap- 
ple trees: two sweet potato houses with a ca- 
pacity for 800 bushels. 

Terms reasonable. For further information 


enquire of 


Thos. A. Shaver, 


Cherdbourn N. C. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


Mineral, Orchard, Trucking, 
Springs. One to five miles of city. 
one hundred, Write what you want. 





Special Offer to 


Testing Rrown’s (@. C. Shell 


good as their bonds to test 
Shell 'ime—as a quick and 
Especially adaptable and be 


This Trial Offer for 30 


Special low freight rates to 


notice. 


SOUTHERN AGENC 


Chalybeate 
One acre to 


““BROWER,” :: MT. AIRY, N.C. 


tantial farmers more in each County, whose word is as 


ing lime or phosphoric acid— 


$6.00 secures 10 bags—2,000 lbs. —worth $12 00. 


before June ist for Fall deliveries. 


PORTER-BROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 








|CHEAPEST SUMMER FEEDS FOR) lin County, the Farmers’ Alliance. 


HOGS. 


Some Tests Which Show That Al-| 
falfa or Clover With Corn is Hard | 


to Beat, 

A bulletin just issued from the 
Missouri Experiment Station (Co- 
jlumbia, Mo.), gives the results of| 
lsome experiments to determine the 
|value of different forage crops for 
| hogs. 
| Thirty-six pigs weighing about 


| fifty pounds each were fed in lots on 
|different forage crops in connection 
with corn until they were ready for 
market, accurate account being kept 
of the of gains made. 

In cheapness of gains the feeds 
used ranked as follows: Corn and 
skim milk, cheapest; corn and al- 
falfa, second; corn and red clover 
third; corn. and bluegrass, fourth; 
corn and rape, fifth; corn and ship 
stuff, sixth. 

A saving of about cents a hun- 
|dred in the cost gain was effected 
iby using green clover’ instead of 
|fresh bluegrass. <A saving of $1 a 
|hundred was effected by using al- 
|falfa instead of bluegrass. 

When it is realized that alfalfa 
|}comes on early, and when properly 
| clipped stays green all summer and 
j}until the very hard freezes of early 
| winter, its importance as a hog pas- 
| 
| 


cost 





ro 
‘ 


5 


ture is apparent. 

Clover yields more forage per acre 
|than bluegrass, and as shown by 
| theseexperiments, has a much high- 
‘er feeding value. It is of the utmost 
importance therefore to provide this 
sort of pasture for hogs rather than 
to require them to run on a blue- 
gras&S pasture, or even worse than 
blue grass, a_ timothy pasture, or 
even far worse than this, to confine 
them in a dry lot in the summer- 
time. 


Careless. 


Two Irishmen, meeting 
were discussing local news. 


one day, 


| “Do you know Jim Skelly?’ ask- 
ied Pat. 
“Faith,” said Mike, “an’ I do.’ 


‘‘Well,’’ said Pat, ‘‘he has had his 
appendix taken away from him.”’’ 


“Ye don’t say so?” said Mike. 
“Well, it serves ‘him right. He 
should have had it in his’ wife’s 


name.’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 
Alliance Interest in Franklin County 
Messrs. Editors: I think it well 
to write once in awhile and let your 
farmer readers know that there is 
on organization of farmers in Frank- 


GOODMAN’S PROLIFIC 
SEED CORN! 


Grown on upland. Stands first in per cent. of 
GRAIN; firstin prolificacy of ears per stalk, 
and first in per cent. of shelled corn from cob. 

See tests Iredell Farm (Feb.) Bulletin No. 2 
3c. a lb. shelled corn; 2ic. in the Cash 
with order. 


ear. 


no. K. Goodman, 
MT. ULLA, N. C. 








Practical Farmers 


Lime — We want 15 substan- 







Brewn’s Calcium ‘ arbonate 
permanent land up-b..ilder— 
neficial for all crops demand- 
10 years results guaranteed. 


Days Only — Spring Delivery 


No orders booked 
All agents please 


all points. 


Y. NEW BERN, N. C. 










in 
A score 


We held our quarterly meeting 
Louisburg on April the 9th. 


or more of representative farmers 
attended from the different Subs in 
the County. We discussed the cot- 
ton situation and I think the con- 
clusion of all was, that we put our- 


selves in a position, as far as possi- 
ble, to hold our cotton until there is 
a demand for it. 

We received 
mel, into the County 
twenty-eight active members. We 
ought to have more farmers in the 
Alliance. Come in and help us put 
our calling upon a higher plane. If 
you do not need any help yourself, 
try to help your weaker’ brother. 
“In union there is strength.” 

W. H. STALLINGS, 


Secretary. 


Sub, Mt. 
Alliance 


Car- 
with 


a new 





VARIETY TESTS IN GEORGIA. 
In a 
regular 
Calvin 


report preliminary to the 
bulletin, Director Martin V. 
publishes the following re- 
sults of the variety tests of cotton 
made at the Georgia Experiment 
Station in 1907: 





of Lint. 


NAME OF VARIETY, 





Per cent. 





1 Cleveland's Big Boll,---| 1659 | ¢ 71 
2 Layton’s Improved, ----| 1534 | 80 
3 Russell's Big Boll, 1534 | 3: 7 
1 Triumph, -- ¥ ee 1509 | Se a) 
5 Corley; ... : a | 1477 | 59 
6 Locust Hill Farm-Toole,| 1461 ! 100 
7 Cook’s Improved... ----. | 1455 | 64 
8 Pullnot, . -- -...| 1447 | ¢ Gi 
9U.S. Ag. Dep't Toole, --| 1426 | 100 
2 a..-| 1425} 2 a4 
1t Schley, ..- Wick mle ae 1414): 6 
12 Pride of Georgia, - - 1414 | 5 os 
13 Georgia’s Best,-.----- | 1378} ¢ 80 
14 Gold Standard, 1372 80 
15 Williams’ Select. 1369 ot 
16 Harden's Prolific. 1359 106 
17 Musk’s Green Leaf, 1332 a 
18 Durham’s Improved, 1322 6 
19 Sunflower, ..-.....-----.| 1321 104 
20 Peterkin, --..-- 1288 80 
21 Dunlap’s Storm Proof 1281 Sv 
22 Texas Bur, seccaece| leeo 63 
23 Columbia, 1219 i 
24 Shank-High, 1194 oO 
2h Floradora, 1167 100 





26 Hart’s Improved, 








(Advertisement) 


T. B. PARKER, 


Candidate for Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 


To the Democratic Voters of North 
Carolina: 


Whenever in State affairs a man 
asks for a position of trust and re- 


sponsibility, the voters have a right 
to know more about him than merely 
his name, character, and accomplish- 


ments. They should know what he 
stands for that is in common with 
their interests, that they may judge 


of his fitness for the position asked 
for; hence this platform or of 
principles upon which I your 
support for the nomination for Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. 

(1) I believe that the Southern 
States have too long neglected the 
development of their agricultural in- 
terests, and that the time has come 
when our people should them- 
selves to the great of rural up- 
building. I want to see the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the great organ 
of the farmers in this upbuilding in 


code 


ask 


sel 


task 


North Carolina. 
(2) I have faith in the agricul- 
tural possibilities of the State. I be- 


lieve it is possible to double our ay- 
erage yields of corn, cqatton and to- 


bacco, and I want to see our people 
working to this end as rapidly as 
possible. Through our Test and Ex- 
periment and Demonstration Farms, 


and then through our publications 
and Farmers’ Institutes, I want to 
see the knowledge and practice of 





to the plain farmers of the State un- 
til their profits are increased, their 
farms improved, their homes beauti- 
fied and their children brought to 
realize it is a fine thing to be a good 


farmer, and one of the noblest busi- 
nesses in the world. 
(3) I believe in the uplift of the 


farmers of the State until they shall 
occupy positions of trust and in- 
fluence equal with the foremost of 
those of other vocations. 

(4) I believe this uplift must 
come principally through the educa- 
tion of our children; hence I believe 
in all general education, and espe- 
cially in agricultural education for 
the boys and girls who are to remain 
on the farm. These should have ed- 
ucational advantages equal with 
those whc engage in other pursuits, 
therefore I believe in fostering, im- 
proving and enlarging our rural 
schools. I believe in the principles 
of agricultural education being 
taught in the public and in the high- 
er schools. I desire to see Agricul- 
tural High Schools under proper con- 
trol and regulation in each Congres- 
sional District in the State, and a 
thousand students studying agricul- 
ture at our A. & M. College. 

(5) I believe not only in pushing 
and enlarging the present work of 
our Agricultural Department, but in 
taking up whatever new and worthy 
lines of endeavor the funds of the 
Department will permit in keeping 
it abreast of the most progressive 
Departments of the Union and in 
making this Department of our 
State Government the means of en- 
couraging and helping the greatest 
possible number of our farmers in 
whatever makes for more profit, 
peace, and pleasure on the farm. 


If [ am selected to become your 
next Commissioner of Agriculture, I 


promise to give to the work my best 
energies and’ to the several divisions 
of the Department my hearty co- 
operation in their endeavors to make 


their special lines of work more 
helpful and far-reaching in their 
results. 

Moreover, I shall visit the differ- 
ent sections of the State, becoming 
better acquainted with the people, 
their agricultural conditions and 
needs, so as to make the Department 
of Agriculture the State’s greatest 
factor in her material development. 


T. B. PARKER. 





THE MARKETS. 





RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, Apri’ 18, 1908, 
‘otton,. good 1014 


















Of grades fe 6% to 9 
NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 
The prices are strictly who'esale (not job 

lots) and represents prices obtained on ac- 

tual sales: = 
OO a a ee ae Ae eee BY4to 3% 

Strictly prime _ - 8B to 3% 

PHM 6cc.5 acces — 2% é 

“achine picked 234to 3% 

WOE cacntinnisnnscos in Se as 

Spanish peanuts_____---_. ------ 95 to $1.00 

CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 


FARM SUPPLIES. 





























these best methods carried directly 





Charleston. 8.., April 20, 1908. 
D. 8. C. R. Sides, packed. ___.__.... A 
D. 8. Bellies, packed___._..._._-_--- % 
19, @. Beha 534 
Rutter Creamery Bl 
Hams—Choice,as tosize and brand 13% 
Lard—ure—Tierces ..........-.... 9% 
PORT) WEE) -ocsocscdeoncownesoncceces $1 70 
Meal, Common . 1 65 
Hay—Timothy--__-_-- 110 
Grain—Corn, white _ 85 
Cs: PON tine 84 
Oats—Clipped white..__-.---.-._._. 70 
[OY CA a es ae 68 
Keed—Cracked corn, per bushel. 80 
Corn, chep, per 100 pounds -_____ $1 50 ° 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds ____ 1 60 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds __ 110 
Middlings, rer 100 pounds_ . 1 60 
Hulls, per 100 po:'nds______-______ 65 
Rice Fleur—Sacked, per busbel .. 45 
(otton Ties—Pieced _...--___. ---.-. 80 
Rebundled 80 
New ties .__.._- $1 13 
KRagying—2 pounds_______-____.-... 1% 
Flour—S pring wheat patent _____°85 50 '0 5 75 
i Ee. __ 5 00 to 5 25 
LTTE -- 450 U6 25 
CRIED ciccmenkcsncnnqeseneqewes 4 00 10 4 25 
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Ginseng and How to Grow It. 


The Root of the Ginseng Plant, so Highly Prized by the Chinaman, 
May be Successfully Cultivated in a Small Way, but Long and Care- 
ful Attention is Required. 


Ginseng is found growing wild in|soil, but by no means can be con- 
many parts of this State, although | sidered an aquatic. It will not 
owing to its being persistently sought | thrive except on well drained land. 
by herb hunters, it is rapidly becom-|!t does not seem to be at home or 
ing very scarce. The dried roots of | give good results on clay loam. The 
this plant, though little esteemed by) land for the growth of the plant 
ovr medical men, are nevertheless should always be well supplied with 
greatly prized by the Chinese. Their| humus, either in the form of woods 
doctors use it for almost all the dis-| mould or well rotted manure. 
eases to which the flesh of the yel- Getting the Plants Started. 
low man is heir. On this the trade 
in ginseng root is based. The large 
prices paid for dried roots have at- 
treeted considerable attention and 
in some cases have induced schemes | 
of wild-cat speculation. Handsome 
prices are undoubtedly paid for first- 
cless roots, but one must consider 
well that the plant is very fastidious 
in its requirements of soil and loca- 
tion, that it takes from four to seven 
vears to produce mature roots and 
that it takes a grea many dried 
roots to make a pound. On the other 
hand, the demand for the drug has| 
been phenomenal, and as long as the} ‘ Reoaee , 
“heathen Chinee” clings to his su-|, ~"° ss ee ase wre 
perstition, which apparently will be| ing al ginseng plantation is in seeking 
for some centuries yet, there will un- | > = ook 1h he UCR See 
doubtedly be a demand for “sang.” |"0Vins all under brush and weeds 

: and digging the soil till it is in very 
It Requires Great Pains and Perfect | fine condition. The larger trees 
Conditions, should be left for shade. After the 

There are no cases on record in|plants are set they are carefully 
this country of successful ginseng | mulched with decayed leaves. They 
culture over extended areas, but |do not require any cultivation except 
there are numerous growers who!‘oO remove large weeds which over- 
have had satisfactory results where | shadow the plants. As has been said 
they gave their careful attention to| before it takes from 4 to 7 years to 
small plantings. For one who likes} »roduce mature roots. 
plants and who is willing to take | 
the pains to give the ginseng plants 
just the exact conditions they de- | 
mand, there is pleasure and profit in 
the culture of the root in a limited | 
way. For such individuals I give | 
the following methods of culture: 


After the seeds are sprouted they 
should be set out 4 inehes apart in 
beds protected from the sun. The 
ginseng plant, as it is by nature a 
forest plant growing underneath the 
shade of trees, will not thrive in 
the open For that reason the plan- 
iation is best placed in the woods un- 
ler the protecting shade of trees, or 
f set on cultivated land must be pro- 
tected by a slat shed. The plants 
seem to be quite delicate during 
iheir growth and will show injury if 
they have poultry or stock running 
amongst them. 


Preparing and Marketing the Roots. 


In the fall the roots are dug, sort- 
ed, and are stored by being deeply 
‘overed with humus with brush upon 
t to keep the roots safely covered. 
toots should never be dug in sum- 
mer while they are making their 
rrowth. The fall of the berries in 

Ginseng is propagated from seed |2utumn is an indication that the 
only, as the plant has no other meth-| Dlant is becoming mature. As the 
do of reproducting itself. In starting | roots become larger the plant will 
a plantation one can gain considera-| »roduce each year a larger bunch of 
ble time, when he can obtain them,|verries. These may be carefully cov- 
by getting the little seedlings from |°red in the fall and used for starting 
the woods. These seedlings will give; ew plantings. Where plantings of 
mature plants two or three years | eed are made every year. or 
sooner than where the plants have to|/new importations of roots from 
be started at once from the seed.| surrounding forests, it is possible to 
It takes the seed of the ginseng plant | have a supply of roots for market 
eighteen months to germinate. The]every fall. All the roots which do 
seeds are obtained in the fall after|not come up to size are sorted and 
they have become fully mature,|stored for planting the following 


How the Plants Are Propagdted. 


when they show a beautiful scarlet | spring. Roots which are cultivated 
color. When ripe they drop from|in this way become larger and pro- 
the seed cluster. Each of the red|duce better marketable roots than 


berries contains two seeds. The/}those taken from the wild. The 
seeds should be carefully rubbed|roots lose about two-thirds of their 
from their pulpy coating and may be| weight in drying, but it is found that 
planted at once in well prepared soil |the cultivated roots lose considerably 
about an inch deep, and well covered lless than those grown under wild 
with decayed leaves. A cover of | conditions. 

brush is best put over the planting | In preparing the roots for market 
to keep the leaves from being blown | they are first carefully dug so as to 
away by the wind. During the fol-| break off none of the smaller roots 
lowing season the seeds lie appar-}|and are carefully washed with a 
ently dormant and do not germi-} rush. They may either be dried in 
nate till the following spring, that is|ihe sun, which takes from 6 to 8 
eighteen months from the time they} weeks, or the may be cured much 
were produced as seed. Soine grow-|more rapidly in evaporators. This 
ers make a practice of stratifying the | last method gives a brighter and 
seeds in layers of sand and keeping |more marketable root. Roots which 
them moist in some cellar or cave|have been transplanted frequently 
where they can be watched so as not|are less branched and lose less in 
to become dry. A single drying dur- | drying than wild roots. 

ing these eighteen months will de-| 
stroy the vitality of the seeds. 





Ginseng Growers and Dealers. 


The following are names of grow- 


Light Soil and Lots of Hummus. 3 who have been successful in the 
The soil suitable for the culture/culture of ginseng. 
of ginseng is a light sandy loam well George Stanton, Summit Station, 
enriched with humus. If one will | Onondaga Co., New York. 
observe the natural home of the J. W. Sears, Sumerset, Ky. 
Ylant he will find the soil always H. P. Kelsey, Kawana, N. C. 
moist from a mulch of § decayed The following are dealers in gin-} 


leaves. The plant requires a moist| eng roots, all of New York City: 





J. Struck & Co., 462 West Broad- An E in P int 
wae, hngme Oo er 

Otto Wagner, 90 Prince St. f Put WVaniats ~~ 
Hennesy, Adams & Co., 147 Spring Don’t handicap yourself with a complicated, 
street. unreliable power for the sake of saving a few 
dollars. It is not economy. It will mean 
insta can troubles and wasted money. No 
. é $ = inane © reliable gasoline engine can be made or sold 
r. A. Bronson, 54 Cedar St. for a dollar less than you pay for 
H. L. Pence, 4 Bond St 


, at. The Old F 
William Eisenhauer & Co., 378 W. 
Broadway. Reliable 00s 
= 


J. L. Cilley, 101 Gold St. 

Belt, Butler & Co., 83 Spring St. 
Kann & Co., 17 W. Houston St. 
Hirsch & Lowenstein, 176 Cham- 
bers St. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Weil Bros. & 
Co., 92 East Columbia St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Samuel Wells & 
Co., 67 Vine St. 

This list is taken from Bulletin ; ao Built in the Largest 
No. 16 Revised Edition, United|{ Exclusive Gasoline Engine 
States Department of Agriculture, Factory in the World f 

sess : ss Twenty-one years’ experience in it. We want 
Division of Botany. to prove toyou the many points of absolute 
superiority of the Foos engine—the engine with 
po special patent he taht —. dag 
con ae aleiaae ’ . ‘ = phor Bronze Bearings, Counterbalancing by 
Are you going to contr6él your cot Discs, Perfect Governor, the engine of Reli- 
ton crop this season, or will your | j abilityandEconomy, Send for free 40-page 


book and let us show you why the Foos is the 
cotton control your whole farm and |f only engine you can afford ia bay, Write today 


J. L. Prouty, 382 W. Broadway. 















family?—J. C. Stribling, Pen n-| @ and don’t think of buying till the book comes. 
ee Cc ibling, Pendleto Ask for Book No Address, simply— 
S &. \ The Foos Gas Engine Co., Springfield, 0. 











Modern and PELL in every par- 
ticular. From 12 to 150 horse power. 
We also make Boilers; Tanks and 
i] Towers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
yA, Saw and Cane Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
a) | We solicit your correspondence. 
win wl) oT MT TY 


Built by.J:§.Schofield’s Sons Go™ac™, 



























UR PNEUMATIC ELEVATOR for handling 
cotton is the b.st thing ever invented in the 
whole world’s history for that purpose. Your 

cotton should be perfectly cleaned of leaf, trash and 

dirt. It should be put up in neat bales, and the 
machinery should be the simplest and easiest to operate. 
We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator under the Murray 
ms Patents, the Murray Cleaning Feeder and Double Screw 
=== = Press. The outfit does all these things with absolute perfec- 
tion, and it is the simplest made. We buildthe engine that 
goes with it, and are responsible for the successful, satis~ 
factory operation of the whole. 


Write us immediately for iD Charlotte N C 
prices and full information. a9 y wal 


The Gole Universal Planter, 


Has had seven years of growing popu- 
larity and increasing sales. Why? Be- 
cause it beats them all in planting corn, 
cotton, peas, pea- 
nuts, sorghum, 
beans, rice, vel- 
vet beans, canta- 
loupes and wa- 
termelons. 






















CROWNED! WITH] 


SUCCESS 


Tens of thousands 
of intelligent farm- 
crs after trying all 
the leading kinds 
of planters have 
placed the crown 
of highest success 
upon the Cole 


Planter. Why? Because the Cole Planter shortens and lightens their labor 
ard puts money in their pockets. 


You had better find out about thocre Cole Planters before plant- 
ing time. Write at once for free catalogue and full information. 


Cole Wi’f’z Company, 











fiox F, Charlotte ®. C. 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











Eggs! Eggs!! Eggs!!! 


Strictly fresh eggs for sale from— 


W. H.and M. B. Turkeys, 9for - - - - $2.25 
B. P. Rocks, per 15 $1, per 30 $1.50, per 100 5.00 
White African Guineas, for18, - - - - 1.00 
M. P. Ducks, for 11 $1, 22 $1.50, 100, - - - 5.00 


Eggs carefully selected, well packed. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. A strong statement 
but a plain fact, you get worth of your money 
when orders are filled from 


Blue Hill Poultry Yards, 


SOMERSET, ORANGE Co., Va. 





Ee es For Hatching 

From high scoring birds, Barred Buff and 
White Rocks, White Buff, Silver Laced and Par- 
tridge Wyandottes, Partridge Cochins, Rhode 
Island Reds, Black Lengshans, Light Brahmas, 
Black Minorcas, White and Brown Leghorns; 
$1 00 for 15, 62 00 for 30, $3 00 for 50, $5 00 per 100, 
@ hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or order du- 
plicated at half price A few nice cockerels for 
sale of the different breeds, Seog as to quality- 
All of our pens are headed by high scoring 
birds. Write your wants and get something 
good for yourmoney Wewill givetwosettings 
of eggs for ae bushel of peas. 

akland Poultry Farm, Ruffin, N. C. 


SINGLE COMB R. I. REDS 


Eggs from nice colored and healthy birds at 
$2.00 per 15; $3.00 per 30; $7.00 per 100. I breed 
S. C. Reds exclusively. Send me your orders, 
Will give satisfaction. No stock for sale. 


N. A. HARTSFIELD, 
OAK HILL POULTRY FARM, WYATT, N. C. 
Plymouth Rocks 


BUF Wyandottes 


M AMMOTH & Bronze Turkeys 


White Turkeys 
Berkshire Swine, Imported strains Jersey 
Cattle. Mention this paper when writing. 
JOHN Cc FOWKE, 
Baldock, S. C. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Winners at Jamestown Exposition, At Char- 
lotte Poultry Show, won special for best reds in 
Show, State cup for best display of Rhode Is- 
land Reds club specials for best shape and color. 
Pens headed by Tuscarora, Roanoke, Croatan 
and Oconalufty, eggs $1 25, 82 00 and $3 00 per 15. 


WM. L. SAUNDERS, 
Dept. D, Durham, N. C. 


Leghorns, Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks 








Rose Comb Leghorns 


Barnwell Co. 








Three of the best breeds — Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns—15 eggs for $2.00. Prize win- 
hers. Write for matings. 


W. L. Ormand, - Bessemer City, N. C 
ORPINGTONS. 555° io for Se 


A few settf&mgs from Premium Whites 
= 00 per 15. Promptness, safe delivery and good 
tch. Orpington Place, 

Clarksville, Va. 


Scholiz’s Buff Rocks & White Wandottes 
Eggs from prize-winners, $1.50 for 15; Mam- 

moth Bronze turkeys, eggs $2.00 per setting. 

E. P. Scholtz, 20 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Rose and S. C. ae Island Reds, White Wy- 

andottes, S. C. B. Leghorns, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks. Eggs at $1.00 per 15, $1.75 per 30, 
$2.75 per 50, $5.00 per 100. No stock for sale. 
Valley View Poultry Yards, J.D.Glick, Prop., 
Route 1, Box 41, Dayton, Va. 


GREEN’S BROWN LEGHORNS 


Are the undisputed champions of North Caro- 
lina- Matings for 1908 are the strongest that 
can be put popetner free circular, eggs $1 25 
per 13. ‘JNO. P. GREEN, 708 E. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C. 


D. S. Thornburg, Cherryville, N. C. 


Won 1, 2, 3 pullets, 2nd cock, 1, 3, 4, cockerels 
on S. C. B. Leghorns at Gastonia, 1908, on 10 en- 
tries, in class of 75. Eggs reduced to $1.25 per 15. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. 


Bred exclusively for 5 years. Thoroughly up to 
the standard. Satisfaction guaranteed, Fer- 
tile eggs $1.00 per 15; $3.00 per 50. 


N. B. Crudup, Jeffress, Va., Route 1. 


The Walnut Grove Poultry Yards 


Offer thoroughbred R, C, Rhode Island Reds, R. 
C. Black Minorcas. White Wyandottes, Hou- 
dans and S. C. Buff Leghornsaspecialty. Eggs 
$1.00 per 13. All letters answered, 


H. D. ENDY, Propr., China Grove, N. C. 


Black Langshans Exclusively 


Extra good layers. Eggs per setting of 13 $1; 
couse full grown $2; Hens each $1.50; trio for 


Bay View Truck and Poultry Farm, 
Box 164, - - Morehead City, N. C. 


15 Varieties Purebred Poultry. :-- :- 


Eggs 4 ff setting. it go free. 
J. T. YODER, Route 1 
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The Question of Feeding the Chickens.| 





Uncle Jo Prefers Dry Feeding to Wet, and Gives Some Helpful Diree- | 
tions for Feeding Chickens Both Old and Young. 


Messrs. Editors: The peultry wo- 
man is always interested in the sub- 
ject of ‘‘what to feed.’’ This feed- 
ing question is with us from the time 
the chich leaves the shell until it 
is on the market or in the pot. Shall 
we raise the chicks on wet or dry 
feed? How much shall we feed 
them and when? And so on, even 
after the chicks have grown to ma- 
turity and the feeding for eggs is 
staring us in the face. It is one of 
the main propositions in poultry cul- 
ture. 


Why Dry Feed is Preferred. 

I am of the opinion that dry feed 
is preferable to wet feed in the rais- 
ing of chicks. It’s nature’s way. 
There are several reasons for this. 

First, you can keep feed before 
them all of the time so that the 
growing chick can take food when- 
ever it feels the necessity for it. 

Second. It prevents waste. It is 
a mistaken notion that hens or 
chicks will overfeed if they have ac- 
cess to feed all of the time. 

Third. It is more sanitary and one 
need never fear that chicks raised 
on dry feed will have bowel trouble, 
a serfous menace in hot weather to 
chicks raised on wet feed. 


What Should the Chicks’ First 
Feed be? 

The first feed for chicks should 
be given about thirty-six hours after 
they have emerged from the shell, 
and should consist of a compound 
of seeds and grain so mixed as to 
make a balanced ration. The young 
chicks want a liberal supply of pure 
fresh water given in fountains (an 
inverted tomato can filled with wa- 
ter and an old pie plate makes a 
good fountain) so that the water will 
not become foul with the filth that 
is ever present in the poultry yard, 
and so arranged so that they can 
have access to it at all times. This 
with the dry feed in properly con- 
stituted feed boxes, makes the rais- 
ing of chicks a delightful pastime 
and can be carried on as an incident 
to any other business without loss of 
time or inconvenience. 


Objections to Wet Feeding. 

In the wet feed process there is 
always a waste of feed as it is al- 
most impossible to gauge the feeding 
so that the chicks will have enough 
and none left over at every feed and 
then the feeding has to be done at 
stated periods entailing a great deal 
of work and worry. There is always 
a great mortality among the chicks 
owing to the fact that the feed often 
sours and the fermentation causes 
bowel trouble. 

Carry this dry feed proposition 
right on down the line to the old 
birds and a liberal supply of wheat, 
oats, and millet in summer time and 
wheat oats and corn in the winter 
fed in automatic or even plain hop- 
pers, with oyster shell and_ grit 
placed where they can get it as re- 
quired, and the work of taking care 
of a flock of birds is reduced to a 
minimum. 


Great Convenience of the Feed 
Hopper. 


I am a great believer in the feed 
hopper, they have been in successful 
operation for several years. It is 
filled up once or twice a week and 
the drinking fountain every morning, 
except in summer, when the foun- 
_| tain should be filled twice a day with 
cool water, and they are happy and 
contented all the time. These hop- 





three kinds of grain in separate com- 
partments. This is preferable to | 
mixing the grains as the hens will | 
always pick over the less desirable | 
grains in their efforts to get the | 
more palatable ones and will make | 
more waste in that way. There 
should always, if possible, be a sup- | 


| 
| 
pers are made so as to hold two =a 


ply of green grass in summer, and | 
greens of some sort must be supplied | 
in winter and one ought to have a| 
liberal supply of eggs nearly all the | 
year. UNCLE JO. | 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





POULTRY POINTS BY UNCLE JO. 


They Are Timely Now and Will An- 
swer Some Questions That You 
Are Getting Ready to Ask. 


Observe which hens are the best 
layers and breed from them. 

If the hawks are troublesome, get 
those bright pieces of tin, as men- 
tioned in this department on more 
than one occasion. 

Dry feeding is nature’s way. 

A brownie’s worth of foresight is 
worth a quarter’s worth of hind-| 
sight. | 

They say long eggs hatch cocker- | 
els and round ones pullets. Do you 
believe it? I don’t. 





The majority of cases of ‘‘chicken 
cholera” are nothing more than in- 
digestion and lice. 

Quinine dissolved in water is an 
excellent wash for swelled head in 
roup. 

Keep a piece of asafedita in drink- 
ing water as a prevention of gapes. 

For lice, rub the heads of chicks 
with a sponge that has been mois- 
tened with kerosene. 

A tablespoonful of kerosene in a 
quart of drinking water is a good 
remedy for cold in the head. 

To disinfect, clean the coops and 
then wash thoroughly with water 
containing four ounces of sulphuric 
acid to one gallon. Spade up the 
runs and scatter carbolate of lime 
freely about the house. 

For drink vessels, take old rusty, 
leaky pans and cover them over in- 
side and out with coal tar, let them 
dry two or three days in the sun, 
and they will be almost indestructi- 
ble. 

Don’t dip the persistent sitter in 
the horse trough or swill barrel. 
Treat her kindly. Put her in a 
slatted coop off the ground where the 
air can strike her, and she will soon 
get over her broody spell. 








Money Makers for Farmers! 


Prices cut remainder of season. Eggs of R. 
C. Rhode Island Reds and S. C. White Leghorns 
85c. per 15. Booklet on poultry raising for one 
cent cioinnall Mrs. J.C. h ESE Aa N.C. 
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Barred Plymouth Rocks ! 


The ideal fowl for farm- 
ers. My stock is bred for 
size and egg-production, 
with as choice exhibition 
quality as can be obtained. 


One setting, - - - $1.50 

Three settings, - - 3.50 

One hundred eggs, - 6,50 

S.C.White Leghorns, 
setting, - 


ae Ducks, sett- 
See eS. Te 

Packed for shipment. 

Safe delivery guaranteed. 


ACME POULTRY FARM, 
RAEFORD, N. C. 

















EQds for Hatching 


From heavy laying strains of Barred, 
White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Buff Wvandottes, Buff Or- 
pingtons, S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns and Black Minorcas. 


'N. C. Agricultural Experiment Station, 


WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 


IDYLWILDE STOCK and EGGS FOR SALE 


White, Barred and Buff Rocks, M. 
B. turkeys and Rouen ducks. 

Rock Eggs $1.00 to $2.50 per setting 
of 15, M. B. Eggs $4.00 per 11, Rouen 
Eggs $1.00 per 11. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Exhibi- 
tion stock a specialty. Address all 
communications to 


IDYLWILDE FARM, 
Cherry, N, Cc. 








EGGS, $1.50;FOR SETTING OF 15 


S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

whe Pekin Duck Eggs, 


13. 
Send for folder, it’s free. 


““NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, =: Charlotte, N. C. 


Eggs For Hatching 
White and Barred Rocks, White and Silver 
Laced Wyandottes. Rose Comb R. I. Reds, 
Black Minorcas and Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 
Select stock from leading strains. Satisfact- 
ion guaranteed. Eggs $1.00 per 13. 


MUMFORD POULTRY FARM, - - Morganton, N. C. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE 
MINORCAS. 


The kind that stay white, also Buff Orping- 
tons and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 per set- 
ting. Stock for sale. 


W. H. KERR Jr., = = 











Monroe, N. C. 


Woodland Poultry Yards 
W. E. Barrett, Prop., Farmville, N. C. 
PURE BRED FOWLS 

C. R. I. Reds, White Plymouth Rocks, 


R. 
White Wyandottes and S. C. Brown Leghorns. 
Eggs 1.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TURKEY AND HEN EGGS 


FOR HATCHING. 








Thoroughbred Bronze Turkey Eggs $3.00 for 
12. Light Brahmas and White Wyandotes $1.50 
for 15. A few fine young gobblers for sale. 

MRS. J. A. BAME, 
Route 3, Salisbury, N. C. 


FAMOUS WHITE AFRICAN GUINEAS. 


Purebred, gentle and good layers, $3.00: trio. 
For sale or exchange for purebred Brown or 
White Leghorn Hens. Address 


MRS. C. C. POE, MONCURE, N. C. 








Leslie Johnson’s Superb 
White Wyandottes :: : 


Pure bred for twenty generations; prolific win- 
ter layers; hatching eggs $2.00 per fifteen; fer- 
tility guaranteed. 

LULLAHOUSE POULTRY FARM, 
North Carolina 








The great layers rnd money make's. 
duce prize winners, $2.00 for 15 ; 


your orders. 





SINGLE. COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. 


Fggs from high scoring stock, will pro- 
three sittings, $5 00. Eggs from good 
utility stock, $1.00 per 15; thre- sittings, £2 50 
I guarantee to please you. 


JAN. G. MOFFITT, = ae 


Let me have 


Rarmseur, N. C. 
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FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. | 





Asparagus for Home and Garden. 


By Mrs. C. S. Everts, Ridgeland, Miss. 


Asparagus is one af our most val-| 
uable vegetables, and should be in| 
every garden. Seed may be planted | 
any time in April. It is slow in| 
germinating, and should be soaked | 
forty-eight hours in warm water be-| 
fore planting. | 

* ¢ # 


The seed-bed should be light and 
rich and kept well cultivated all the 
season, to give the plants a good| 
start. Late in the fall prepare 
ground by plowing deeply, running 
two or three times in the same fur- 
row. Put in manure or compost, 
and mix thoroughly by running a 
bull-tongue two or _ three times 
through the row. Remove plants 


three years to get asparagus in first- 
class condition; but if cultivated and 
fertilized, it will yield abundantly 
for a lifetime. 

* * # 


If the ground is deeply and thor- 
oughly prepared as for transplant 
ing, the seed may be sown where 
the plants are to remain and thin- 
ned to two feet apart, with care to 
take all the intervening roots or 
crowns. Asparagus possesses me- 
dicinal properties, and is especially 
valuable for preventing and reliev- 
ing kidney and urinary troubles. We 
have been feasting on asparagus 
since February 19th, and use it 
daily till we have English peas. We 





from the seed-bed and set deeply in 
the prepared row, two feet apart. 
and cover the ground with coarse 
manure. 

* *« 

Asparagus is a gross feeder and 
will assimilate all given it. No 
shoots should be cut the next year, 
but all the strength of the plant 
should go to root growth. It shoulda 
be cultivated at intervals all sum- 
mer, and be well fertilized with sta- 
ble manure. The next spring the 
largest shoots may be cut for table 
use, but all spindling stalks should 
be left uncut. Cultivation and fer- 
tilization should be continued as 
previously. The third year it may 
be cut daily from the time it starts 


wish we could induce each reader 
|}to start asparagus this spring. It 
|is not so hard as it seems; and when 
|started, repays the trouble many, 
many times by its permanency. An 
ounce of seed, costing fifteen cents, 
should make 400 plants. It is the 
first vegetable in the -spring, and 
none can take its place either in 
palatability. or value as a spring 
tonic and diuretic. It is the most 
delicately: flavored vegetable grow. 
Those who do not raise it have no 
idea what gustatory delights they 
are depriving themselves of. City 
epicures pay extravagant prices for 
this dainty product, even though it 
has then lost its first freshness. Coun- 
try dwellers may have it in all its 





until English peas come. It takes 


crisp delicacy just for the raising. 








Destroying Cutworms and Potato Bugs. 


A correspondent asks how to kill 
cutworms. If the garden had been 
plowed at intervals during winter, 
the cutworm larvae would have been 


exposed and killed and there would 
have been no cutworms this spring. 
Wheat bran moistened with syrup 
and arsenic added, made into little 
balls and laid about on the ground, 
will attract them by the sweetness, 
and poison them. Air-slacked lime 
will kill them, but injure the plants. 
To apply the lime, set a tin can or 
paper cone over the plant to pro- 
tect it, put a circle of lime complete- 
ly around, remove the can or paper 
cone, cover next plant, apply lime, 
ete. It is not so tedious as it seems. 


Several ask how to kill potato 
bugs. One pound of Paris green to 
two hundred gallons of water, ap- 
plied with a spraying machine; or 
one pound of Paris green to twenty- 
five pounds of flour thoroughly mixed 


muslin sack while the dew is on, is 
a safe remedy. If one has a small 
patch in the garden, use in propor- 
tion of one tablespoon of Paris 
green to forty tablespoons of flour. 
Sometimes it is necessary to repeat in 
a week or ten days. Do not wait un- 
til potato vines are half eaten up 
before applying. Begin as soon as 
the bugs begin. Partly destroyed 
vines mean an injured and lessened 
crop. 











Some Remedies for Cabbage Pests. 


At the last meeting of our Farm- 
ers’ Union some one asked what to 
do for an insect that was eating cab- 
bage, but could not be found. The 
reply was, that it was a bug which 
burrowed in the soil when not eating; 
and there was no remedy except thor- 
ough cultivation preceded by thor- 
ough preparation of the soil before 
planting time. Another member said 
to try sprinkling the plants and 
ground around them, with a solution 
of saltpeter, using two teaspoons of 
powered saltpeter to a pail of water. 
He also gave this as a preventative 
of the ravages of the beetle that so 
often injures squash, melon and cu- 
cumber plants. It does not kill, per- 
haps, but drives away the bug, which 
answers the same purpose. Some- 
times a second application is neces- 
sary. 

Saltpeter and water are said to be 
good for cabbage worms. Sometimes 
sprinkling ashes or garden dust on 
the cabbage while the dew is on will 
kill the worms; but the surest remedy 
is a teaspoonful of Paris green to 40 
tablespoons of flour, sprinkled on the 





| cabbage while damp with dew, or 
j}use Paris green in solution sprinkled 
on later in the day. Many are afraid 
to use Paris green, because it is 
poison; but the growth of cabbage is 
from the inside, and the remedy is 
applied to what later becomes the 
loose outside leaves and cannot in- 
jure any one. Should any enter the 
inner part of the head, the first good 
rain would wash it all away; or the 
washing when the cabbage is pre- 
pared for table renders it perfectly 
harmless. 





Good Investment at Ten for One. 


Messrs. Editors: I cannot consci- 
entiously accept any discount. This 
is an obligation assumed by me in 
good faith. You are not only entitied 
to the full two dollars, but to inter- 
est besides. The Progressive Farmer 
would be a wise investment paying 
several hundred per cent returns to 


the subscriber, even if the _ price 
were raised to $10 per annum. 
He: ka: MM. 





Jackson Co., N. 


a NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
On Free Trial PAY AFTER IT HAS PAID FOR ITSELF 


Spray first, then if you buy—pay us out of the extra profit. Sprays Everything, Po- 
tatoes and Truck 4 and 6 rows at a time.—Also first-class Orehare ierayers.. Mau tower 
horse-power. oe pressure and porrecs agitation. Vaporspray stops Blight, 
Rot and Bugs. Doubles your crop. uilt strong and durable—Brass Ball Valves, plunger, 
cylinder, strainer, etc. Guaranteed for5 Years. Wholesale price (where no agent). 
We pay freight. Cut out the picture of the os ym ded you prefer and send it to us at 
=< once with your address and 


4 4 


cab, 





‘fash: 
first t h locality. — Be «fia 
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H. L. HURST MFG. CO. 
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FOR HORSE~-POWER 


fg Modern Canner Co. 


THE FAMOUS HOME CANNERS. 


Start a Canning Factory on your own farm, Big noney 
in canning fer the market. Costs but little to start. We tell 
you how. Write to-day for free literature on the subject of 
canning and canning machinery. 


MODERN CANNER COMPANY, 


43-45 River St. BRIDGEPORT, Ala., U. 8S. A. 




































THE IMPROVED RANEY CANNING OUTFITS 


Made in all sizes and prices from $5.00 up, and suited to both 


HOME AND MARKET CANNING 


We have made many special improvements for the coming season, and are determined that 
no one living shall give better value for the same money. Our catalog gives full particulars, 
and much valuable information. Every farmer and housekeeper in the land should have itand 
learn of the great improvements that have been made in putting up fruits and vegetables. 


and sifted on the plants from a thin}.¢ 


We are glad to mail it to anyone interested. 


The Raney Ganner Compeny, Chapel Hill, N. © 





THE COLE GUANO 
SPREADER AND 
GULTIVATOR 














vating them nicely without extra labor. 


Bor F, 







Spreads 
Guano over 
a space 8 
0 10 inches 
Cov- 
ers and thor- 
oughly mix- 
es it with 


the soil. 


Beats all for puctiuy guano under any crop. Hopper holds one-fourth sack, 
Puts out any kind o: guano 100 to 2000 pounds to the acre. 


seneral purposes, Speciaily adapted to applying guauo tu growing crops, and culti- 


Finest cultivator for 


Write tor full infurmauon to-day 


The Cole Manutacturing Gompany, 


- Gharlotte, N. CG. 








Saving 


We try to do our gardening with 
the least possible expenditure of 
time and strength compatible with 
good results. One of the trying 
parts of gardening is starting ten- 
der plants in hot bed or cold frame, 


or boxes in the house, and then 
transplanting to the garden. 

We find that cabbage, tomatoes 
and peppers do just ag well when the 
seeds are planted in the garden 
where they are to grow, as when the 
plants are transplanted. Of course, 
they are not so early, so we start a 
tew plants, to be set out as goon 
as the season will permit, for first 
use; but the main crop is started 
from seed planted in the garden, gav- 
ing much _ back-breaking work in 
transplanting, to say nothing of the 
care of plants before and after. 





C. 


Work and Time i 


n the Garden. 





By Mrs. C. S. Everts, Ridgeland, Miss. 


| We have not tried cauliflower and 
‘egg plant by planting seeds directly 
jin the garden; but see no reason 
| why they would not do well, and will 
try them this season. Seed should 
be planted at the time of setting 
plants. To insure a good stand, sev- 
eral seeds should be put in a place, 
then thinned to one plant at the first 
cultivation, 


As a rule, tomatoes, peppers and 
egg plant are grown too close to- 
gether. Two and a half or three feet 
apart gives better results than two 
feet apart. If plants have plenty of 
room, so air and sunlight can freely 
penetrate to every part and the roots 
do not ‘intermingle, they will bear 
more and larger fruit than when 
crowded. Fewer plants with more 
fruit mean less work and better re- 
turns. 





THE PROGRESSIVE 
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Advertising News Notes. 


There is on every advertising page 
of this week’s paper something to 
engage the interested attention of 
the progressive farmer. Keep up 
with the advertisements and keep 
learning about the markets and 
prices for the good things every 
farmer should have. 


better horses for our Southern farm- 
ers, 
sides that the market in the South 
for better and bigger horses and 
mules is growing. 


Fine Southern Trade for Better 
Horses.—J. F. Cook & Co., of Lex- 
ington, Ky., write that they are 
pleased to report that the trade for 
high-class jacks, trotting stallions, 
and saddle horses has been very 
good. We quote from their letter 
some recent sales in our paper’s ter- 


. J. F. Childers, Falkner, 
Miss., buying a four-year-old saddle 
stallion. This is the third saddle 
stallion that we have placed in this 
neighborhood in the last three years. 
John Douglas, Vicksburg, Miss., the 
three-year-old saddle mare Briggetta 
3519, by Greatland 1408, dam by 
Black Hawk Chief 47. Mr. Douglas 
also takes four other saddle mares 
and a three-year-old Kentucky Mam- 
mouth jack; Mr. J. S. Woodard, Jr., 
Wilson, N. C., a three-year-old im- 
ported Catalonian jack; Mr. S. G. 
Byrd, Huntdale, N. C., a three-year- 
old Kentucky Mammouth jack; Mr. 
W. H. Swift, Gays, Va., a three-year- 
old imported Catalonian jack. This 
is the seventh jack that we have sold 
to go to this part of Virginia in the 
last four years. 

“Our last importation of imported 
Catalonian and Malyorca jacks are 
doing fine and are in the best of 
condition, and with the Kentucky 
Mammouths that we have on hand, 
we are able to please any one in 
either a good mule jack or a herd 
header.”’ 


Canning Outfits —Why shouldn’t 
you can your surplus fruits and veg- 
etables this summer and thus carry 
almost their entire delicious fresh- 
ness into mid-winter? 

If you want to know about can- 
ning outfits, write today to the Mod- 
ern Canner Co., 43-45 River St., 
Bridgeport, Ala., or the Raney Can- 
ner Company, Chapel Hill, N. C., or 
The Wilson Canner Co., Cochran, Ga. 


Don’t Stumble in the Dark.— 
You’d better take a lantern along. 
In wind-storm and rain-storm the 
“Old Reliable’? Dietz Lanterns will 
light you safely along many a farm 
errand that must be done at night. 
They have a reputation of over 60 
years of excellence behind them and 
there are people to-day using them 
whose fathers and grandfathers used 
them. Travelers see cases with the 
Dietz Bullseye on them stacked up 
on the levee at New Orleans, on the 
wharves at Liverpool and Hamburg, 
and in Africa and India, as the cases 
are carried by perspiring natives. In 
this week’s paper, you will find the 
trade-mark of the R. E. Dietz Co., 60 
Laight St., New York City. 


A Fine Organ at a Low Price.— 
Messrs. Newman Bros., of Chicago, 
are laying an organ proposition be- 
fore our readers’ which is worth 
looking into. They make an excel- 
lent instrument and sell it direct 


from the factory to the user at a re-| 
The New- | 
man Bros. publish a catalogue which | 
intending buyers should send for be-| 
fore placing an order for an organ. 


markable saving in price. 


The instruments carry a_ strong 


In season and |} 
out of season we have been talking} 


and we are glad to note be-| 





guarantee and are sent out on thirty 
days’ free trial. If at all interested 
in a good instrument write for the 
free catalogue and ask them to send 
along their books of familiar songs, 
which also sent free. Read the 
advertisement elsewhere before writ- 
ing and get from it the correct street 
address. 


is 


A Distinguished Honor Roll.—To 
know how to make good butter is an 
accomplishment to be coveted; 
to know how to make the best 
butter is something worth striv- 
ing for earnestly and _ long. A 
list of the best butter makers—the 
first prize winners for a dozen years 
or 
ter Makers’ Association—was_ pub- 
lished last week in the advertisement 
of the De Laval Separator Co., and 
it is worth noting that this prize 
winning butter was separated by the 
De Laval machines. 
new 1908 catalogue contains almost 
an education on the cream-separating 
subject. Write for one to-day ad- 
dressing the company at 
St., New York City. 


Scholarships 
order to favor many out of work or 
short of cash by reason of late money 
panic, and as a token of appreciation 
for, the liberal patronage which 
brought eighty-five 
hundred, four dollars and eighty-five 
cents ($85,904.85) net profits to 
Draughon’s 30 Business Colleges 
during the past four years, Draugh- 
on’s Business Colleges at Jackson 
and Nashville, are now offering for 
a limited time, $50 scholarships for 
$25. See further particular’s else- 
where in this week’s paper. 


More Cotton to the Acre.—Many 
farmers are using the ‘‘True Blue” 
mirddle breakers with great satis- 
faction in their cotton crops. They 
are “‘light enough for one horse and 
strongh enough for wo,” and can be 


used right through the season from’? 


bedding to laying by. Here is what 
one Mississippi farmer (Mr. E. J. 
Mullens, Lyons, Miss.) says of them: 

“T have used them for the past 
two years on my plantation. Bought 
fifty or more during that time. They 
have given me universal satisfaction. 
I haven’t purchased a point or re- 
pair for them yet. I consider it the 
best plow I have ever seen put in 
the ground, and I am satisfied that 
I am raising more cotton to the acre 
since I have been using them, owing 
to the better preparation and culti- 
vation of the land.”’ 

Henry F. Blount, of Evansville, 
Ind., manufacturer of Blount’s “‘True 
Blue”? Middle Breaker, will send you 
a free copy of his book telling all 
about these splendid middle breakers 
and containing many letters from 
planters praising his great invention. 
Write him a postal card to-day. 


In connection with the pictures on 
our 2nd page, be sure to consult all 
the nursery advertisements in The 
Progressive Farmer. The 
country—towns as well as rural com- 
munities—is waking up to the duty 
and the pleasure of beautifying home 
surroundings. We want to see this 
movement for more beauty and at- 
tractiveness about the farm home 
sweep like a tidal wave over this 


more at the National Butter But- | 


This company’s | 


74 Cortland | 


at Half Price.—TIn | 


thousand nine| 


whole | 


- ern Style Vehicles” from $25.00 up. 


paper’s territory just as it is doing 
in other sections. Take hold of the 
matter now, and do not fail to keep 
yourself posted on trees, shrubs, flow- 
In this our nursery advertisers 
will be glad to help you. 


ers. 


Dealers Should Advertise Tennessee 
Peanuts, 

Messrs. 

me of any 


Editors: Can you inform 
one in this State who has 
peanuts for 

Es 
N. C. 


sale? 
"ET Ao LD ies 


Tennessee 


Halifax Co., 





All letters to advertiser Ss should 
becarefully addressed. It ts tm- 
bortant to gtve the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 


The Progresstve Farmer. 


———_. 


Low Rates and Mileage Books via 
SEABOARD 


Commencing April Ist. 


On April the Ist the Seaboard Air Line Rai]- 
way will put on sale Inter-State rates in the 
State of North Carolina at rate of 24% cents per 
mile and as soon as possible thereafter, will is- 
sue Tariffs showing Inter-State rates to allpoints 
South of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers on bas- 
is of 2% cents per mile, it being understood, 
however, that the R. F. & P. will continue to 
use $3.50 rate between Richmond, Va., and 
Washington, D. C. 

Two thousand mile books Inter-State and In- 
terchangeable. will be sold for $40.00, good for 
tive peoplé, members of a firm or coporation, 
only one person being allowed to use it at a 
time. 

One thousand mile books Inter-State and In- 
terchangeable for $20.00, for persons whose 
pame is Shown on cover of book. 

‘ive hundred mile Family book, good on the 
Seaboard in North Carolina only, for $11.25, 
vood for tive or less people, Who can all use it 
at the same time. 

The two thousand mile books and one thous- 
and mile books sold at rate of $40.00 and $20.00 
respectively, will be good over practically all of 
the principal lines in the South and East, in- 
cluding the Southern Railway, ex Coast 
Line, Nortolk & Southern, R. F. ~ W.S 
Aberdeen & Ashboro and Bay Line. 

For further information apply 
Agent or, 


” 


to Ticket 
C.. By GATTIS. f. PB: A. 
iW. Martin St., (fucker Bldg.), 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 





inch cold rolled steel rear axle. 
make easy turning. 
‘racing.”’ | dr 
of 29 years spreader building. Catalog free. 

KEMP & BURPEE 





The Success Spreader 


Has7 Sets of Roiler-Rearings. 4in Wheels, 
2 in Beater, 1 in Beater Drive. 


One Horse Lighter Draft Than Any Other Spreader. 


Extra strong steel pin chain, _— drive. We discarded gear drive on account of breakage. 


Narrow front trucks to prevent tongue whipping Svea to 
Extra strong steel or wooden wheels. 
Puts all operating strain on rear axle by steel bracing, none on frame. 
‘ Worm apron drive runs in oil, Perfect and easy control, perfect work 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. 


ye 
Staunchest frame on any spreader. 


Apron locks to prevent 
. It’s the result 


ps 








SWIFT'S BEEF BLOOD AND 
BONE FERTILIZERS 











TO CONSUMERS: Buy Reliable Fertilizers, made from 
Slaughter House Products, CATTLE BLOOD, AND BONE. 


We use EXCLUSIVELY All Animal Matter Ingredients. 


It 


will pay you to give Swift’s Reliable Fertilizers a trial, if you 


have not already done so. 


We have hundreds of testimonials 
from farmers in the South, testifying that Swift’s 


Fertilizers 


are best Plant Food on the market. Send us your name for our 


new booklet for 1908. 


Use Swift’s Eagle 10-2-2; Swift’s 


Corn and Cotton Grower 


10-3-3 and Golden Harvest or Red Steer, 8-2-2. 


Swift F ertilizer Works, 


ATLANTA, GA. 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


When You Have the? cae to om Money, Take Prue of ." 





We Save you trom $20 00 to $40.00 on a Buggy and Guarantee every vehicle for Twelve Months. 


Send AT ONCE for our Complete New Catalog—lIt fully describes and faithfully pictures our many beautiful *‘South- 


MALSBY, SHIPP @ CO., Dept. 


The Best Built, Best Finished and Lowest Priced High-class Buggies on the market. 
4 41S 


S. Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
® 
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Also Some Suggestions About the Best Upland Hay Crops for Southern 


Farmers 


Messrs. Ediors: Please publish 
articles on the best method of gath- 
ering the seed of Hairy Vetch, Bur 
Clover, and others of that class; on 
the merits of the Giant Beggar weed 
for hay and pastures; on the best 
and the best hay plants for hill land. 

W. F. TIMS. 


Editorial Answer: When hairy 
vetch begins to ripen seed, the vines 
are pulled loose from the roots with- 
out much difficulty; and a horse 
rake can usually be used to tear 
them loose and bunch them. After 
the rake has passed, say, northward 
and southward across the field, then 
it can be run at right angles to these 
directions—that is, east and west— 
to pull loose the vines that were| 
missed the first time. 

* * * 


Bur clover may not grow rank 
enough to be got with the seed by 
this method; and a large hand rake 
or a large wire broom is more often | 
used. If the vines can be rolled up| 
they will stick together and carry all | 
parts of the vines out of the field 
well. 





Do not wait for vetch to finish 
blooming, or the seed may be lost. 
The only safe plan is to watch the|} 
crop closely and harvest whenever a 
goed crop of seed is ripe, no matter | 
if the field is covered with blooms. 
When vetch is grown with small 
grain, use a mower for harvesting, 
as the grain will hold the vines up 
and make the work of the mower 
possible. The raking should be done 
when the vines are damp, while the 
dew is on or after a light rain, to 
prevent as far as practical the shat- 


tering of the seed. The vines are left | 


in the windrow till dry. 
* 8 # 

The beggar weed has been highly 
praised, but has not come into use 
fast. Prof. Tracy, a high authority 
on such subjects, does not encourage 
the use of beggar weed far back from 
the coast. The Louisiana Station re- 
ported, after testing it, that the good 
qualities of beggar weed are not suf- 
ficient for it to replace the .cowpea, 
and that it is not as desirable as some 
other plants for summer growth. 
When used for hay beggar weed 
should be cut about the time it be- 
gins to bloom, June or July, and a 
second cutting can then be made a 
few weeks later. Beggar weed may 
be considered a crop of secondary 
importance, though it might be a 
welcome addition to any hay crop in 
the territory suited to it. 

* * *# 

Pine woods hill land very general- 
ly lacks vegetable matter, and vetch 
sown with oats would give winter 
grazing and a hay crop in spring, be- 
sides a good opportunity for.a crop 
ef peas in summer. Or the vetch 
and oats could be grazed off, to have 
the manure put the forage back on 
the land to improve the pea crop, 
if stock enough are at hand to do 
the grazing. Crab grass will grow 
with half a chance, and the fact that 


it is fought so much in the plowed | 
be | 
There is| 
no use, however, for it to have the! 
and it could well} 


fields should not cause it to 


spurned as a hay plant. 


land all summer; 
be allowed to follow any early crop. 
If cut at the right stage (when the 
flowers are just well formed), it will 


make hay superior to timothy. If 
it gets too ripe before cutting, the | 
seed shatter badly and the stems 
get so woody that the hay is not 
It is rather difficult to cure, | 
and should dry several weeks before | 
On soil that is too 


good. 


baling is done. 


Harvesting Vetch and Bur Clover Seed, 


'do not graze it too much. 


ican control.—J. C. Stribling, 






to Raise. 


light, lespedeza (Japan clover) 
grows too flat and spreading for hay. 
This plant should not be confused 
with its kindred, the native lespede- 
zas. Crimson clover is a good hay 
plant for pine woods land if it grows 
successfully, but to date we cannot 
say just where the land is rich 
enough to make it grow upright for 
cutting. 
* * * 

While bur clover seed may have 
to be inoculated on pine woods soil 
to grow vigorously (if the soil is not 
inoculated), it would seem this win- 
ter growing plant ought to be in 
every meadow, to make the other 
meadow plants grow more luxuri- 
antly after the bur clover has gath- 
ered atmospheric nitrogen from the 
air to enrich the land. But on this 
type of soil it is advised that bur 
clover be planted first experimental- 
ly in a small way. It will furnish 
winter pasture and still make enough 
seed to reseed the land if the stock 





The biggest cotton bear on the 
market is the cotton grower-dumper 
who produces more cotton than he 
Pen- 





dleton, S. C. 


Pasture and Forage for Hogs. 


Messrs. Editors: After being a 
constant reader of your paper for 
four years, I come for some advice. 
What kind of pasture and what kind 
of crop plant for my hogs? I have 
a fine grass‘pasture, set with what 
some call wiregrass, others couch 
grass or carpet grass. I don’t know 
what its name is. Is it all right for 
hogs? J. K. TRIPLETT. 


Editorial Answer: It is impossible 
to tell what grass is growing in this 
pasture; but if it makes forage 
enough, it will do for hogs. What 
crops should be planted to supple- 
ment it, will depend on what times 
the grass is most likely to be scanty. 
Select cowpeas, Spanish peanuts, or 
sorghum, or corn with cowpeas, or 
any suitable combination of them, or 
with some of them and other hog 
crops; and plant so they will make 
feed for the times that the pasture 
is at its worst, if there is enough 
pasture to furnish most of the feed. 








FARMERS! 


Try This ‘Roofing for Your Buildings 


The above are types of Roofing scientifically 
made from Natural Asphalt and Long Woolen 
Felt. They are more attractive in appearance— 
per than shi tin, corrugated iron, tar 
and gravel, etc., and without repairs will laet 
longer. ' 
Don’t be satisfied with something “just as 
good.” If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us direct. We will sell you in ‘any quantity, 
freight paid to your Railroad Station, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
ELECTROID”’ (Hard Rubber Finish) 1 ply 
81,85; 2 ply $2.20; 3 ply $2.60 per square. 
ACME” (Flint Coated, both sides) 1 ply 
$1.95; 2 ply $2.30; 3 ply $2.70 per square. 
UNIVERSAL” (Gravel Surface) $2.90 per 
Square; one weight only—about 135 lbs. per 
square. 
Sufficient large-headed Galvanized’ Nasil, 
Liquid cement and full printed direction sfor 
laying, es eo in the core of each roll. “YOU 





Can Any of Our Readers Answer?| CAN PUT IT ON 


Messrs. Editors: I wish to know 
if there is any chemical or prepara- 
tion that can be used on corn in the 
planting that will keep crows, moles 
and insects from taking it up? Please 
let me hear from you at once. 

ALLIE H. TILLEY. 








A Mistake That Cost Me Half of My 
Cotton Crop. 


Messrs. Editors: I planted my 
cotton last year on high loose beds, 
planted deep, and had it all to plant 
over; and did. not average half a 
bale per acre. I have a near neigh- 
bor, a darkey, who is a new sub- 
seriber to your paper, and who 
|planted his cotton on flat beds, cov- 
;ered very shallow, cultivated with 
jan old, poor mule and very sorry 
|plows; and made nearly a bale per 
acre. Neither of us used fertilizers. 

G. W. SLEDGE. 

Editorial Comment: Many others 
could report similar experience, and 
‘one of the things planters of early 
cotton have to learn is the advantage 











of planting shallow on a firm seed-' 


bed, both for getting the crop up and 
|for keeping the plants from exhaust- 
jing their strength and dying after 
|getting out of the ground. Another 
{thing to be kept in mind, is that as 
|the ground gets warmed to a great- 
ler depth and there is less moisture 
in the soil planting should be deeper. 
lTn a general way, these rules will 
hold for planting other crops; but 
| where there is danger from the boll 
| weevil the importance.of getting a 


|stand of other crops quite early will 


not be so important as in the case of 
cotton. 


Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 


36 Bay Street, East 
SAVANNAH, GSORGIA 


Orders for All Quantities Promptly 
Filled——Write for Quotations 




















Low Rates via Seaboard. 


The Seaboard announces effective April 1st, 
they will sell First-class limited Party tickets 
at rate of Two cents per mile short line mile- 
age plus arbritraries per capita, between all 
points on the Seaboard Air Line Railway for 
parties of ten or more traveling together on 
one ticket, passengers entitled to the same 


Write for Descri Catalog “‘G.” 
lens od : _ log “G.” Samples 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Also Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, Ete. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


‘In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser. the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 
Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions -f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 





Reasons why the South is the most desirable 
of the country for the home-seeker, manu- 
acturer, and busi man lied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 








ode rg as those holding regular First-class 
tickets. 

One hundred and fifty pounds of baggage will 
be transported free for each whole ticket and 
seventy-five pounds on each half ticket. 

For rates, schedules, information etc., apply 


Cc. H. GATTIS, Trav. Pass. Agt., 
4 W.- Martin St:, (Tucker Bldg. ), 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 





| Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
| and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


} 


| WASHINGTON, D. C. 





When writing advertisers, piease mention 
this paver 
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20 INCHES 





SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON 





And 


ton. 


? i 
per 


HIGH, 54 BOLLS, 


says it beats alias to yield. 


Mr. W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir—I planted most of my Simpkins seed 
between April ist and April 15th, at the same’ time 
planting other varieties, such as 
Money Maker and Hawkins. I found that the Simp- 
kins seed fruited very rapidly, and was practically 
full of fruit ninety-five days after germination. On 
my Simpkins cotton this last yearI averageda 
509 lb. bale per acre and the other varieties aver- 
aged from 200 to 385 pounds of lint per acre. We 
had a complete infection of boll weevils last year, 
but it is my opinion thata cotton made before 
August ist is practically safe. 

This year I am planting 1,200 acres of yourcot- 


decidedly the best that I have been able to procure. 


once for special prices on larger lots. 


TEN DAYS EARLIER THAN KING! 


Wm. Polk, Leading Louisiana Planter, 





Alexandria, La., February 17, 1908. 


Toole, King’s, 


Iam thoroughly convinced that your seed is 


Yours truly, WILLIAM POLK. 
have 6000 bushels more for sale: $1.25 
bushel; . five bushels, $5 00. Write at 


W. A. SIMPKINS, 
Raleigh, N.C. 














































































































































































CO WN ADIVUPLY 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. (Thursday, April 23, 1908. 


WONDERFUL FURNITURE OFFER! 


We offer 100 sets of beautiful White Maple Bed-room Furniture, consisting of one Dresser, one Washstand, one Table, one 
Rocker, one Straight Back Chair, one Double Iron Bed, one Double Wire Mattress, one Five-piece Toilet Set of White China, 
one Double Combination Felt and Excelsior Mattress, two Feather Pillows and two Bed-room Rugs for $23.00 per set com- 
plete. All the articles are exactly as illustrated in this advertisement, and the furniture is constructed of beautifully finished 
and highly polished white maple, making it many times more attractive than oak and the daintiest bed-room suite imaginable. 
The regular dealer’s price on this combination would be not less than $40.00. 

We will sell any piece separately at the following prices: Rockers, $1.00; Straight Back Chairs, 75c.; Tables, $1.50; 


Washstands, $1.75; Dressers, $7.50; Bed Springs, $1.30; Double Iron Beds, $1.75; Five-piece Toilet Set, $2.25; Mattresses, 
$3.00; Pillows, each, 75c.; Rugs, each, 5oc. ~ ih 








These Chairs 75 Cents Each. (Not Sold in AF Oe ZEB These Rockers, $1.00 Each. 
Less Than Half Dozen Lots.) = 
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These Beautiful French White Maple Dressers, 
only $7.50 Each. 














This furniture is not listed in 
our general catalogue, as we have 
just purchased it, so order direct 
from this advertisement. Any or 
all articles may be returned, if not 
satisfactory or damaged, and your 
money at once refunded. We will 
ship the complete set on deposit of 
$5.00, you to have the right to ex- 
amine same before paying balance, “GB // 
and we agree to refund your deposit ) 

This Maple Washstand, $1.75 Each. The Five-piece and pay freight both ways, if the wl 

White China Toilet Set, $2.25. furniture is not entirely satisfactory This Dainty Maple Table, $1.50. 
to you when it arrives. As stated 

above, we will sell any piece separately, but strongly advise you to buy the complete set, as each piece is made to match each 
other piece and the effect of the whole set is wonderfully attractive. This furniture is on exhibition at our salesrooms, 
Shockoe Square, Richmond, Virginia, and all shipments will be made from there. We refer you to the Bank of Richmond, 
Richmond, Virginia, if you wish a reference regarding us. This is the most wonderful furniture offer we have ever made, 
and we heartily recommend our customers to avail themselves of it. 


SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc., 


103 SHOCKOE SQUARE, #3: 3 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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